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ing to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in such other 
ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing impairment 
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VOLTA BUREAU TO BE RE-DEDICATED 


The Board of Directors of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf met at 
the Volta Bureau on March 18 and 19, the usual January meeting having been post- 
poned because of the work on the building’s interior. Among the important business 
transacted was the formation of a plan to re-dedicate the Volta Bureau to the purposes 
for which its founder intended it. The exact date for this ceremony was not set, but 
it will probably be in October, 1949, and will no doubt be followed by an Open 
House, giving all in attendance an opportunity to see the newly remodeled offices. 


Meanwhile, it is a pleasure to announce that Association Headquarters is once 
more ready to receive visitors, and that the contents of the library are sufficiently 
rearranged to permit access to materials for readers, who will find much more com- 
fort and convenience than ever before. 


Another important matter was the election of Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, to the Board of Directors to fill the unexpired term of Miss Jennie 
M. Henderson, whose resignation was received with regret. 


ASSOCIATION TO MEET AT MOUNT AIRY 


The Board accepted the cordial invitation of Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer, Head- 
master of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, to hold the fifty-ninth annual meeting 
(a business session) of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf at the Pennsylvania 
School, 7500 Germantown Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. The session will begin at 
2:30 P.M. on Friday, May 20, and will be followed by a social gathering in Wis- 
sinoming Hall, the school’s advanced department. 


An address of professional interest will be the main feature of the meeting, and 
there will be an election of five directors to succeed those whose terms expire in 1949, 
namely, Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Mr. Sam B. Craig, Mr. Boyd E. Nelson, Dr. Frank 
H. Reiter, and Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott. Nominations must be offered in: writing, 
and must be in the hands of the President and the Secretary not later than April 20. 


GIFTS FOR THE “NEW” VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau’s Treasurer, Mr. Herbert A. Poole, reports the receipt of gifts 
in memory of the late Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, from his friends at the Clarke School for 
. the Deaf, from other friends at the Lexington School for the Deaf, from still another 
group at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, and from Miss Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 


In addition, gifts for the work and the offices have been received from Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn, Mrs. Elizabeth Chambless, Mr. Martin Faren, the Foundation for 
the Deaf, Inc. (New York, N. Y.), David Leigh, Mr. H. E. Musnick, Mrs. K. W. 
Partin, Dr. Carl E. Rankin, Mr. Richard H. Read, Miss Janet P. Rizzone, Mr. Irving 
J. Rosenthal, the Santa Crua (California) Hearing Society, Miss Alice Schilling, Mrs. 
Laura Stovel, and Miss Marguerite Zulick. 


Sincere appreciation goes to all of these contributors. 
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Educating Deaf Children for Democracy 


By Dorotuy G. Dewar 


the observance of the four free- 

doms, so far as they further the 
extension of common interests among men. 
True democracy should translate itself into 
an educational program to equip the child 
for capacity development as a member of 
his group and of the human race. 

Such a program must make the school 
a projection of the community life of its 
time. It should supply the elements of 
simplification of our complex civilization, 
conditioning for harmonious living with 
others, leeway for the recognition and fos- 
tering of talent, cultivation of the scientific 
method of thought, and realization of the 
guiding moral principle of social conse- 
quences. 

The democratic educational program in 
action should be the democratic way of 
life scaled down to child size. It should 
bring about the fullest participation of the 
individual in school, home, community, 
national and world groups. 


()'n democratic ideal encompasses 


Communication, All-Important Factor 


The idea of participation comes into 
sharp focus in fitting deaf children for 
life. The deaf child, handicapped by 
dearth of language, is almost as isolated, 
and can become as deficient, as a feral 
child. In order to participate to any ex- 
tent, he must be given a means of com- 
munication and an instrument for abstract 
thought, namely, language. 

To bring home to the reader the present 
situation regarding methods of imparting 


language to deaf children, it will be neces- 
sary to outline briefly the history of educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

The ancients did not attempt it. Their 
attitude is shown in the comment of Lu- 
cretius just before the Christian era: “To 
instruct the deaf no art can ever reach, no 
care improve them and no wisdom teach.” 
The Venerable Bede, in the eighth century, 
recorded that St. John of Beverly taught a 
young deaf man to speak and read the 
lips. This was looked on more as a mira- 
cle than as a process of education. 

In the sixteenth century Pedro Ponce 
de Leon taught the sons of Spanish nobles 
to speak, read, write and reckon. Some 
years later Bonet, in Spain, taught deaf 
children the letters with phonetic value. 
He gave them speech but also used a man- 
ual alphabet and natural gestures or pan- 
tomime. 

Seventeenth century English and con- 
tinental European teachers taught the deaf, 
by private individual instruction, oral and 
written language. They used lipreading 
and sometimes a manual alphabet. Then, 
in the eighteenth century, the Abbé de 
’Epée established in Paris a school for 
indigent deaf children. Faced with the 
task of instructing a class of fifty or sixty 
pupils, with little or no assistance, he in- 
troduced another method as a more con- 
venient way of teaching. He devised a 
system of signs in which meaning was cor- 
veyed by gestures. 

The good Abbé abandoned the oral 
method with regret, saying: “Never will 
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the world train its fingers and eyes to have 
the pleasure of conversing with the deaf 
and dumb. The only serious means of 
giving them back to society is to teach 
them how to hear with their eyes and 
speak with their tongues.” Thus, he stated 
the limitations and isolating effects of the 
sign language which still exist today. 


Oral methods with lipreading, speech, 
and writing as their medium evolved in 
England and some other European coun- 
tries, while France continued to use signs. 
On the North American continent, bitter 
controversy arose from strong beliefs in 
the different methods. 

In the nineteenth century, Thomas Gal- 
laudet, denied training by the Braidwood 
monopoly in England, turned to the French 
Abbé Sicard and brought the signing 
method to America. Horace Mann, after 
investigating European oral methods, re- 
ported them as superior. Teacher-training 
centers today, as well as elementary and 
secondary schools for the deaf and the na- 
tional college, are still influenced by these 
pioneers. Some, staunchly oral, permit no 
signs; others are “combined.” A “com- 
bined” school gives every child his first 
instruction as an oral pupil. If he does not 
make satisfactory progress by this method, 
he is placed in the manual department, 
where he continues whether his progress 
is satisfactory or not. Signs are proscribed 
in the classroom but are permitted else- 
where. We are interested in this fact be- 
cause of its effect on the pupils of oral 
classes. 

Most schools for the deaf are predom- 
inantly residential as a matter of expedi- 
ency. In a “combined” residential school 
the conventional sign language flourishes 
out of school hours and often becomes the 
chief medium of thought and communica- 
tion. During a school year the pupil 
spends twenty-five to thirty hours a week in 
the “hearing” atmosphere of the class- 
room. If he sleeps for seventy hours a 
week, the remaining time, about seventy 
hours, is spent under the influence of the 
sign language. 

‘Teachers, who are trying to fit oral 
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pupils for life in a hearing community, find 
additional and sometimes insurmountable 
difficulty in teaching straight language be. 
cause of the bi-lingual confusion. The 
conventional signs, based on the French 
language and having no tenses, retard the 
acquisition of English. For example, the 
Lord’s Prayer in signs reads: Father our 
Heaven in; name Thy hallowed; kingdom 
Thy come; will Thy do Earth on Heaven 
in same; etc. Language anomalies which 
few hearing persons are able to interpret 
are sometimes produced by the habit of 
thinking in this inverted style. 

Apart from the language paradox found 
in some, residential schools afford excellent 
opportunities for instilling democratic life 
patterns. Systems that emphasize coopera- 
tion and magnanimity, cleanliness, order, 
and good health habits; programs that pro- 
mote development of special abilities and 
set a premium on initiative and intelligent 
behaviour with regard to social conse- 
quences, are easily arranged when the 
pupils live at school. 

Then, too, a suitable broad curriculum 
that provides all-round liberal education 
without distinct demarcation between vo- 
cational and academic fields, is often 
found there. This makes it possible to 
bridge the gap between school and job 
by part-time work that leads to full em- 
ployment and both economic and social 
adjustment. 

The criterion for democratic education 
is not immediate convenience, but the long 
view of consequence and full participation. 
The deaf person will make his living, do 
his bit, and find his happiness in a hear- 
ing community, not a deaf one. It is the 
educator’s duty to see that the deaf child 
is properly prepared for life in an English- 
using hearing world. The democratic view- 
point would surely not allow anything to 
interfere with his assimilation of the means 
of communication he will need for life. 

Parents, teachers, and all believers in 
democracy, the schools are yours. You 
pay for them. Insist that deaf children 
receive their right—education for the dem- 
ocratic way of life. 
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E. A. Gruver 


By Harris TAYLOR 


R. Elbert Asa Gruver, a prominent 

educator of the deaf, died at Rhode 

Island Hospital, in Providence, on 
February fifth. 

Dr. Gruver was born at Mount Bethel, 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania, on 
February 18, 1869. His parents were the 
Reverend Charles Baker Gruver and Chris- 
tiana (Bachman) Gruver. He attended 
Gettysburg Academy and in 1892 was 
graduated from Gettysburg College with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Four years 
later he earned his Master of Arts degree 
from the same college. In 1928, Coe Col- 
lege, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 

His career as an educator of the deaf 
began in 1892 at the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, at Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 
He went there as a supervisor of boys; 
then became a teacher, and for several 
years was editor of the school publication, 
The Mt. Airy World. 

In 1898, two trustees from what is now 
the Lexington School for the Deaf came 
to Mount Airy to see Dr. Gruver and me 
with a view toward selecting one of us to 
succeed Dr. David Greene as the execu- 
tive head of their school. Dr. Gruver was 
chosen. Eleven years later, Dr. Gruver 
resigned; and, thanks largely to his influ- 
ence, I was selected to take his place. 

Before entering upon his duties at the 
Lexington School, Dr. Gruver married 
Miss Margaret Prindle Hinkley, a teacher 
in the Pennsylvania School. 

He soon became deeply interested in the 
activities of two organizations founded by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor 
of the telephone: The Volta Bureau, for 
information concerning deafness and the 
deaf; and the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. As a member of a group consist- 
ing of Dr. Bell; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of 


Mt. Airy; Dr. Caroline A. Yale, of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; Dr. Zenas F. 
Westervelt, of Rochester, New York; and 
a few others, he did much toward the 
development of oral instruction of the deaf 
in America. He was a Director of the 
American Association from 1903 to 1918 
and again from 1926 to 1945. He was 
President from 1935 to 1945; and after his 
resignation served on the Advisory Coun- 
cil as long as he lived. 

In 1909 he retired from the Lexington 
School to accept the superintendency of 
the Central New York School for the Deaf, 
at Rome. In addition to his duties as 
head of that school, he served as a valuable 
member of the Conference of Principals 
of Residential Schools for the Deaf of the 
State of New York. He was also active 
in a number of local social, civic and re- 
ligious organizations. 

Dr. Gruver left Rome, to become super- 
intendent of the lowa School for the Deaf 
at Council Bluffs, in 1919. Although at 
Council Bluffs only six years, he became 
well known in educational circles of the 
State. In 1923 and 1924, he was Vice- 
President of the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates; and in general his influ- 
ence grew among those interested in the 
welfare of the deaf. 

In 1924, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, told me that his Directors had 
requested him to “make his will” in regard 
to the school—that is, to let them know 
whom “he wished as his successor. He 
said he had two persons in mind, and he 
wished to discuss their respective merits 
with me. One of these was Dr. Gruver. 
After some discussion, we agreed that Dr. 
Gruver was the more desirable of the two. 
Following the death of Dr. Crouter in 
1925, Dr. Gruver was called back to the 
Pennsylvania School as its superintendent. 


(Continued on page 194) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HE MAIL BOX seems to be getting 

itself read lately, and some interesting 

communications have come in, ex- 
pressing approval—or disapproval—of this 
or that statement. Several of the pioneers 
in the lipreading field have written to echo 
my lament over the lost art of lipreading 
and to second my criticism of the way some 
of the programs for the h.o.h. are han- 
dled. Various individuals are still 
tnenting on Mr. Taber’s recipe for living 
alone and liking it; and a member of the 
intelligentsia among the new guard has 
written to denounce the “inspirational” 
articles about young deaf people which, he 
says, mislead parents of deaf children. He 
offers his brief so competently that it 
should be widely read, but he says it is 
not for publication. (N. B. People who 
write letters addressed to this column had 
better assume that they are writing for 
publication, or else state positively that this 
is not the case, unless they want to see their 
letters, with name and address, in print.) 

We have always before us the dilemma 
of deciding how much to expect of a deaf 
or hard of hearing person, and how to 
limit our expectations and rationalize them 
intelligently. It is true that parents of deaf 
children are apt to think of the handicap 
rather than of the individual child; and 
when they read of a young deaf man or 
woman who has gone to college and done 
other remarkable things, they expect an- 
other young deaf person to do the same, 
regardless of individual capacity. And a 
hard of hearing person who has made the 
grade in his profession in spite of his 
handicap sometimes speaks a little scorn- 
fully of other hard of hearing persons who 
give in spiritually to their limitations and 
take the line of least resistance. 

The other horn of the dilemma is pre- 
sented by those who think negatively of 
the limitations and the handicap and not 
enough of individual potentialities. I have 
seen a good deal of this in my own per- 
sonal contacts, and I have resented the 


com- 


viewpoint of the educators or the parents 
who have channelled the progress of the 
deaf person through far too limited an 
area in consideration of the individual's 
possibilities. As a rule, this has been done 
with the idea that the deaf person would 
be “happier” in a limited situation than 
if thrust into the competitive struggle of 
the hearing world; yet there are many 
deaf persons held in limited situations who 
are perfectly capable of struggling and not 
only surviving but advancing. 

This often reminds me of a controversy 
I had a long time ago with my old friend 
John Ferrall. The subject of discussion 
was not the deaf or the hard of hearing, 
but, strangely enough, George Bernard 
Shaw, whom Mr. Ferrall then disliked in- 
tensely, and probably still does. He ex. 
pressed his dislike in no uncertain terms, 
aggravated by the fact that Shaw was then 
in his heyday and that I had manifested 
great admiration for the playwright. 

“Confound Shaw and his kind,” wrote 
Mr. Ferrall, “and confound all critics of his 
kind. They remind me of strong swimmers 
who go straight out to sea expecting others 
to follow them, although many of their fol- 
lowers cannot swim a stroke.” To which | 
reptied, as I do now to these other objec- 
tors: “Would you expect Shaw to stay on 
the beach and become a barnacle, just 
because some of us cannot swim?” 


“I Am Not a Caryatid” 

Here is a letter from Switzerland that 
ties up two of these subjects of discussion 
—the case of the strong swimmers, and the 
Art of Living Alone. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Some time before America’s entering 
the war, we had once a little dispute in 
the Mail Box. Our point had been whether 
deafness is really bad, or something of the 
sort—a very interesting theme. We would 
have come to a conclusion, I am sure, but 
there was the war, and private letters, 
even of such general interest, were stopped. 
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Well, after all these years, I am still the 
same heretic as then. My interest in the 
Mail Box is in no way diminished, but 
sometimes it strikes me that I am rather 
of the opposite mind. To give you an 
item: Once you told us about caryatides, 
and you thought, or even you wrote, your 
realers would be elated. To me, it was 
just depressing. I am not a caryatid, no 
more than I am a genius. What is the 
use for us plain people to be given a 
measure visibly above our size! If we 
are young, it may have an influence; but 
if we are on the declining side of life, it 
doesn’t do. 

Now, what | want to point out — and 
that is a matter of principle — you and 
all the leaders and teachers of the deaf 
and hard of hearing, always lay stress on 
the necessity for the deaf people to live 
with the others. Of course, it must be 
learned; and I sometimes believe that you 
Americans know a little more about that 
than we Europeans. But would you let 
me ask you if it is not just as necessary— 
at least just as necessary—for deaf people 
to learn how to live alone? I know it is 
tabu to give voice to such thoughts; but 
it is my firm conviction that a deaf person 
is lost if she or he cannot manage with- 
out company, for some time or for more. 

I do not at all hold that one should not 
seek company; but everyone of ours is 
sometimes compelled to be his own best 
company. And if the convivial situation 
requires some learning, surely the other 
no less. But if there is talk of educational 
alvi-e, can you show me anything in this 
line? I doubt it very much. If a deaf 
child is, let us say, by constitution more 
self reliant than in need of others, I fear 
this happy constitution would rather be 
disturbed than developed, as if it were the 
real and main purpose of everyone’s life 
to be fit for company. 

Now would you mind starting a little 
discussion about this matter in the Mail 
Box. For me it would become very 
interesting. 

ADOLPHE BERNAYS, 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 


16] 


Surely, Mr. Bernays, we have published 
a good many items in this department 
about the art of living alone, both before 
and since Mr. Taber’s communication in 
the December, 1948, Mail Box, which has 
aroused so much comment. There were 
many letters concerning the need for a 
deaf person to be alone some of the time 
and re-create himself, as it were. Mr. E. 
E. Calkins has written more than once 
along this line, both here and in his own 
books. And we have our valued Canadian 
correspondent, Mr. Bert Topham, the as- 
tronomer, who hardly ever bothers with 
people, but devotes himself to the stars. 
He has written at length in the Mail Box 
of his recipe for living by himself. 

I am pretty certain that there is not 
a successful deaf or hard of hearing per- 
son in the world who has not learned to 
be alone. This is the first lesson he must 
learn, and he could not be successful with- 
out it, for if you cannot enjoy yourself, 
how can you expect other people to enjoy 
you? Deafness is a lonely project, and 
each who must perforce embark on it 
must learn to get along without people 
before he learns to get along with them. 
Those are the First Lesson and the Second 
Lesson, and one precedes the other, and 
both are necessary. 


More Laments from Lip Readers 


Here are some comments from teachers 
of lipreading who still remember the days 
of yore when programs were designed for 
lipreaders: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

It has long been my intention to write 
to you to tell you how much enjoyment 
I have had from your letters and the let- 
ters from others to you in your corner of 
the Volta Review. It is your “gripe” in 
the February issue that makes me add “Me 
too.” I was at the meeting you describe, 
and I too am dependent on lipreading, 
and I too found that auditorium impossi- 
ble. The only reason I go to meetings 
now is to show my face and see my old 
friends. I always hope that important 
papers will be printed so I can eventually 
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find out what the speakers had to say. 
I know well many of the speakers on that 
program, but I could not follow more than 
a few words of what anyone said—and it 
took me almost five hours to get to that 
meeting. 

This is not a gripe, really. When I was 
asked to vote on the change of name for 
our teachers’ association, | said | supposed 
we would have to keep up with the times, 
and I know we do, but like you I get 
homesick for some of those old meetings. 

OutveE Harris CARson, 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


And I have another letter from one of 
the greatest of the pioneers, who writes: 

It is evident that interest in lipreading 
is falling off. Of course it is partly due 
to the improved hearing aids. However, 
people should realize that they need lip- 
reading, too. I have a new Western Elec- 
tric bone conduction hearing aid and hear 
very well with it, but 1 have to read lips 
at the same time. And I know that there 
are many of us who still depend altogether 
on lipreading. I heartily agree with what 
you said about calling it “Aural Rehabili- 
tation.” 


There is no doubt about it, lipreading as 
lipreading is a continuing necessity for 
deaf persons and hard of hearing persons, 
and it needs more attention than it is get- 
ting right now. However much you dis- 
guise it under fancy titles, it is still the 
ability to understand speech by watching 
the movements of a_speaker’s face, and 
all of us have to do it. 


A South African Adventurer 


In the March Mail Box, we quoted part 
of a letter from Johannesburg, with part 
of an article in The Silent Messenger, a 
newspaper for the deaf published in that 
city. Here is the promised continuation. 


As I said, it is remarkable how few 
of the deaf turn out to be failures and 
derelicts. To me it was appalling what a 
pull-down there is among the sub-stratum 
to be found in lodging houses. ]f the 
deaf feel cut off to some extent from their 
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fellows, this feeling manifests itself a hun- 
dredfold here; you are cut off from so- 
ciety as a whole. 

All these trapesings around awoke some 
of the social conscience in me, and for a 
year or so I collaborated with Sylvia Pank. 
hurst and others in editing socialist and 
social-reform pamphlets and _ periodicals, 
and during the first world war I started a 
monthly on my own, called “Satire.” Its 
aim was not so much anti-war pacifism, 
as a protest. What were the real war 
aims? What in effect was the war for? 
| was much flattered when the British 
Ministry of Propaganda, headed, | think, 
by Lord Northcliffe, brought out an almost 
exact replica of my little journal (circu- 
lation touching 5,000 in its heyday) and 
called it “Reality.” Note the contrasting 
titles—“Reality” and “Satire.” But as 
there still seemed enough people to sup- 
port my venture against what has now 
been freely admitted to have been a 
misdirected war, the authorities tried a 
little subterfuge, invoking a very ancient 
4ct of Parliament whereby I was nominal- 
ly convicted of being a “rogue and vaga- 
bond” for running a modest little raffle 
to amplify our funds. After paying the 
fine, we just had to pass into oblivion. As 
a pleasant touch, after the trial, we had 
tea at the local Lyons with the prosecuting 
detectives. 

I then turned my energies elsewhere, 
much to the disappointment of the budding 
artists whose efforts had been publicized 
in my journal. (Oddly enough, some of 
them worked on poster publicity for the 
recent war.) After my marriage, my wife 
and I became proud possessors of a Health 
Food Store in North London. Still the 
social urge, you notice, but more intimate- 
ly physical this time. But there was more 
to it than that. When the Great Slump 
embraced both of us in its embarrassments 
! was still pursuing my craft of printing, 
and we were able to sell this valuable pos- 


session and migrate to this country. 
Since then, nothing much has hap- 
pened. I have taken up a modicum of 


(Continued on page 196) 
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Speech In The Detroit Day School 


By Soput1a ALCORN 


HERE must be a definite speech pro- 
a. gram throughout a school for the 

deaf, if the speech habit is to be 
established. Not only must there be such 
a program, but it must be conscientiously 
enforced by each teacher, or it becomes 
worthless. 

Children are admitted to our nursery 
school at three years of age, provided they 
can feed themselves and have established 
bathroom habits. 

As soon as a child enters school we be- 
gin his “speech readiness” program. This 
is started through play and sensé training, 
developing co-ordination of the larger 
muscles. Then vibration is used as a stim- 
ulant for speech. By constantly feeling 
the face of the teacher, getting the feel 
of the muscular movement, as well as 
realizing that sound goes with the lip mo- 
tions, the child acquires a desire for 
speech. 

This beginning child is started with vi- 
bration and lipreading together. He puts 
his hand on the teacher’s face and watches 
her lips. As soon as he knows five or six 
commands or nouns, we separate lipread- 
ing and vibration. We have our lipreading 
periods, and then for vibration periods he 
closes his eyes—this is done so that he 
will concentrate on what his fingers are 
feeling. Each child’s work is carried on 
at his own rate of learning. 

About the middle of the year we give 
oo and ar with high and low pitch—having 
the sounds written high and low on the 
blackboard. The child learns to distin- 
guish between the sounds and points to the 
one spoken by the teacher. Later on this 
helps in voice placement if there is any 
difficulty with the child’s pitch. 

The child does not attempt speech until 
he is thoroughly saturated with vibration. 
Much depends on his age. Each child 
must have the correct position for the 
vowels and consonants before he is given 
the word that contains them. 


In addition to the above, all children 
are given daily work with a multiple aid. 
When a child’s voice is tried and it hasn’t 
a pleasing quality, we stop speech work 
until he has had more vibration; some- 
times this means postponing speech for 
several months. Parents are urged to come 
to visit school and carry on the work at 
home. 

The first year out of the kindergarten 
the children begin sentence construction. 
All of the verbs and nouns taught are 
written on charts and are constantly re- 
viewed. All new words in speech are 
taught in the following ways: 1. by vibra- 
tion, the child feels the word and repeats 
it; 2. the word is written in the Alcorn 
symbols and the child reads it and pro- 
nounces it. This grade has sentences in 
vibration as well as nouns. At the end 
of the year all the charts are passed on to 
the next teacher with the class and are 
thoroughly reviewed the next fall. 

In A-1 we begin giving a word in speech 
and then give a sentence in lipreading 
containing the word. It is most necessary 
to continually review all charts in speech 
and vibration. In this grade, for lipread- 
ing and vibration the teacher selects a 
word on the chart and gives a sentence 
using it. These sentences vary as much as 
possible from day to day. For instance 
with the word “stone”: “A man picked 
up a stone,” “A boy threw.a stone,” “A 
woman saw a stone on the ground,” etc. 
Each child speaks the sentence. At the 
end of each year all the charts are again 
sent to the new teacher. 

In the lower grades there are two vibra- 
tion periods per day. At this time two 
children stand by the teacher with their 
hands on her face, and two other children 
are at the chart for lipreading. The ones 
using vibration give the word or sentence 
first, and then the others who get it from 
lipreading repeat it. Vibration is contin- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Gardens for Us 


By Grace E. Barstow MurPHy 


AST weekend I planted my garden. 
During the week in New York I see 
it in my mind and dream about it. 

Never had | planted anything till the 
call for Victory Gardens came through a 
few years ago. I brought the subject up 
in the annual meeting of our small, tree- 
hidden summer community on the North 
Shore of Long Island. 

“None of us have garden ground, but 
down near the Homestead there is the 
sunny meadow we might all use.” 

The motion was carried. The land was 
ploughed. Four of us laid out boundaries. 

Our field is flat and spacious. On the 
north and south it is edged by groves of 
trees: maples, dogwood, locusts. Easterly. 
it slopes up to a white house set among 
much green. Westerly, it slopes down to 
the wood-edged pond where wild ducks 
hide. Along the path, anemones and jacks- 
in-the-pulpit and pipsissewa bloom for a 
few of us who like such secret loveliness. 

I did not even know how to use a rake 
or wield a hoe. I knew nothing at all of 
gardening. A book or so, an English 
weekend guest whose war duties had taken 
him far from his own garden, and my own 
exploring carried me along. I bought 
seeds of almost every kind of vegetable 
that grows, as I still do. The wonder is 
that they all came up and grew, and I 
picked the vegetables and we ate them. 

As I worked, the stages of the advance 
of spring took on new exactness and a 
very great new beauty. The trees were 
bare at first, and the golden sunny air was 
cold as I raked and smoothed and planted 
peas and carrots, radishes, beets, and let- 
tuces. The salt Harbor made an entrancing 
view through the empty branches. 

Each weekend brought its changes to 
these surrounding branches, till swelling 
buds had burst and little leaves had start- 
ed. I could no longer see the Harbor. 

“When the maples are in full leaf, corn 
may be planted.” In went the yellow ker- 


nels. By that time, our radishes. were 
ready to eat. 

Watching the garden, hurrying to it 
Friday nights to see what had happened 
during absence, was almost like watching 
a baby grow. Each stage had some per- 
fection about it which one grudged giv- 
ing up in moving on to the next stage. 
Only this morning there came a letter from 
a new-made mother. “I sometimes wish 
he would always remain this way, and yet 
at other times we eagerly anticipate the 
day when he will take his first tottering 
steps.” All young, growing things have 
much in common. 

It is so with a garden. One loves the 
bare brown earth, and presently the rows 
of dainty seedlings pushing through it. 
There is pride in week-to-week develop- 
ment. When finally in August, following 
happy orgies of fresh salads and many 
vegetables, I picked my first ear of corn, 
I let out so loud a yell of glee that my 
husband came running. Then he grinned 
—a bit impatiently perhaps, at my ex- 
plosive enthusiasm, yet understandingly. 
Any human being who can plant small 
yellow kernels for the first time and later 
pick green ears, without making himself 
over, must be lacking somewhere somehow. 
That first ear of corn, or whatever else 
in one’s own garden that most wins the 
fancy, is a combination of rainbow gold 
and the Fountain of Eternal Youth. It 
is an anchor no outside circumstance can 
budge. It is an answer to, as it is the 
symbol of, the problems of creation— 
the answer, yes, and also the heaped-up 
mystery. Does any human soul fail to 
wonder at the miracle? 

Each summer passed and always I made 
a garden. They are never quite the same 
because experiments are fun. Failures are 
so rare: successes so exuberant. The se- 
crets of having a green thumb are, per- 
haps both love and joy in the work. Such 

(Continued on page 188) 
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The New Harry Britton 


By Gwen KirTLEY PERKINS 


HIS is the true story of a friend of 
Tins who lost his hearing, and how 

he adjusted himself to his predica- 
ment. 

We first met the Britton family when 
the moving van hacked up to the vacant 
house across from the Varsity Shop. The 
neighborhood gang gathered there when 
word got around that someone was mov- 
ing in. Before our watchful stares the van 
unloaded the Brittons and their posses- 
sions. The gang always assisted -in such 
community operations, moving families in 
and out, running errands, and petrolling 
the alleys. We were collecting things at 
that stage, old bottles, odd shoes, papers, 
coat hangers, anything that might have 
some commercial value. That summer we 
collected bottle caps. The local soft drink 
dealer was offering a scooter for each 
thousand Ne-Hi bottle caps. We rummaged 
around and found enough pop lids for 
four scooters. The man told us not to 
come back, in such a convincing manner 
that we didn’t bother him any more. When 
a family moved in, we collected little 
more than information, but since that 
would assure us a monopoly on the supper 
table conversation, it was worth hanging 
around for. What is more revealing than 
the stark exhibit of all your worldly goods 
being unloaded from a moving van? 

That night I was able to inform the 
interested members of my family that the 
new people were named Britton; that 
they'd bought the campus pressing shop; 
that they had a boy, Tom, just a little 
ovér:my age, and a girl, June, just young- 
er; that their furniture wasn’t any better 
than ours; and that Mr. Britton couldn’t 
hear you even if you yelled. 

All the girls got a crush on Tom Brit- 
ton, so we tried to win him by being his 
little sister’s best friend. (Something was 
Wrong with that strategy, for he eventually 
married a girl that his sister didn’t even 





know.) The pressing shop became the 
regular hangout for the crowd of kids 
around there. Mr. and Mrs. Britton treated 
us like grown ups, and no matter how 
rushed they were, they could find time to 
listen to our problems and offer a reason- 
able solution—from what to do to that*® 
skirt that didn’t hang right, to how to get 
along with that history teacher that seemed 
to have it in for you. We grew to think 
a lot of the Brittons. 

They all worked together. Tom and June 
picked up and delivered the clothes. Mr. 
Britton worked in the ‘back of the shop 
cleaning and pressing. Mrs. Britton was a 
sort of front man for business—waiting on 
customers and making the public contacts. 
All of them busy; all of them fun to be 
around. 

Mrs. Britton must not have been pretty. 
She was tall and angular and her nose 
had a peculiar twist in the middle.- But 
she had a way of wearing clothes that re- 
minded us of the Duchess of Windsor, 
and we all tried to imitate her and hoped 
we'd grow up to be like her. She was 
very kind and understanding. 

Mr. Britton was really handsome. sort of 
like a Clark Gable-ish Ronald Colman, 
We learned that he used to be an evangel- 
istic singer until he had to give it up be- 
cause he was becoming progressively deaf: 
We'd catch snatches of tunes in the back 
room—a jubilant tenor rising above the 
hiss and steam of the presses—then a hum 
of a hymn as he hung the clothes on the 
hangers. There was a tinge of sadness to 
his smile, but he smiled a lot. He made a 
big joke of his deafness—but he stayed 
in the back room and worked when we’d 
be having some big discussion going on 
up in front and he’d look in so wist- 
fully 

Tom and June were very popular’ with 
the crowd. Tom had his mother’s: pecu- 
liar nose, but-it didn’t hurt his good. looks. 
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He had inherited a lot of musical talent 
and organized a dance band that helped 
put him through college. June became 
famous for her figure—as the boys were 
inclined to say, “Boy, is she stacked up!” 
The bus stopped in front of their shop 
and we always stopped in to talk things 
over. with the Brittons before we went 
on home. 

Mrs. Britton died suddenly. Tom and 
June clung together and pulled each other 
ethrough those dark days, but their father 
was suddenly a stranger. Coming home 
from work I’d pass him on the streets and 
he wouldn’t know me. His unshaven face 
was dark with despair. He slowly shuffled 
past, his clothes unkempt, his shoulders 
sagging. It was as if life had stopped in 
him, too. Tom and June worked fever- 
ishly trying to save their business, but their 
father drifted deeper into despondency. 

A few weeks after the funeral I was 
transferred to the western part of the state 
and I didn’t hear much from the Brittons. 
Mother wrote when Tom married, and 
when he started directing the band in the 
city,.after they sold the pressing shop. She 
often wrote that she’d seen June and that 
June asked about me. 

Several years passed before I finally 
saw the Brittons again. Home for a holi- 
day I heard that June was home, so | 
called her. She gave me her address and 
asked me to drive right on over so that 
we could spend a few hours together. The 
house was new, located in an exclusive 
district, a far cry from the pressing shop. 

June opened the door to my hesitant 
knock. The interior of the house was com- 
fortably and charmingly furnished. June 
had become a lovely woman. As soon as 
we were seated she started talking. 

“I’ve been thinking about the last time 
we were together. It was just after Mother 
died. Tom and I were thankful that the 
shop work kept us so busy that we could- 
n’t think—but poor Dad! I hate to think 
of what could have become of Dad.” 

“What did become of him?” I asked. 

“You remember that Mother was the 
backbone of our family after Dad lost 
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his hearing. We all depended on her gs 
much. And she and Dad were so close—it 
was almost as if she became his ears for 
him. He could understand everything she 
said—everything she thought. When he 
lost her, he lost all contact with the world, 
and seemed to be slipping away from us, 
Tom and I were worried to death, but we 
didn’t know anything to do. One day one 
of the boys in that crowd that always 
hung around the pressing shop—Bob 
Jackson—you remember Bob—he came in 
the shop with a box for Dad. In it was 
a hearing aid. He’d heard about some. 
one being able to hear with one and he 
wanted Dad to try it out. Do you know 
that he put that thing on and suddenly his 
face lit up like the sun had just come up— 
he could hear again! I wish you could 
have seen him—I’ll never forget it. 

“We all pitched in and paid Bob back 
the price of the hearing aid, though ‘we 
could never actually pay him back with 
anything but gratitude. Dad immediately 
began to take an interest in himself, and 
me and Tom, and soon we three had the 
business back on its feet. 

“But that isn’t all the story. Dad could 
n’t get over the wonder of being able to 
hear again and it became an obsession 
with him to tell people about what the 
hearing aid had done for him. Finally 
one of the boys hanging around the shop 
jokingly told him that he ought to be 
selling the things. Dad stopped in his 
tracks and said ‘I believe I will!’ He 
started selling them after hours at the 
pressing shop. People soon found that 
they could count on him to tell the truth 
about the instrument, and not to sell them 
anything unless it really would help, and 
he did so well that he soon sold the shop 
and went into selling the hearing aids full 
time. He’s done well, and he’s made & 
lot of friends. He’s now the district man® 
ger. Come on to the study—he’ll want to 
see you before we go.” 

She opened the door. The old Harty 
Britton—no, the new Harry Britton—@ 
confident and successful man — rose to 
greet me. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


HEN parents and teachers talk it 
Weve: there is no end to the sub- 

jects discussed —table manners, 
games and sense training devices, speech, 
hearing, lack of hearing, a University sum- 
mer class, and so on. Here are a few 
gleanings from the Volta Bureau’s corres- 
pondence club for parents, gleanings for 
other parents and teachers to enjoy and 
profit by. 


Page Emily Post! 


The mother of an eight-year-old wonders 
what to do about messy manners at the 
table. Along comes another mother, with 
more years of experience, with the reassur- 
ance that these are not established eating 
habits, but a passing phase of childhood. 


Speaking of table manners—my daugh- 
ter is eight and has the most horrible table 
manners at home that I have seen for many 
a day. Each meal at least one spoon or 
knife crashes to the floor. When she drinks 
cocoa, it runs down the cup, down her chin, 
and onto the table. She butters her bread 
all over the place, always buttering her 
thumb on purpose so she can lick it off. 
She eats ice cream only after it has been 
churned around and around until it is 
soup. Her face is always a sight. She keeps 
her table napkin beside her plate and wipes 
her sticky hands across it, then uses it to 
mop up the spilled stuff. To top all this, 
she often takes a fast look around the table 
and quickly sticks the knife in her mouth. 
The strange thing is that when she eats 
at a friend’s home or at a restaurant, this 
does not occur. I have decided now to 
ignore the whole thing other than a few 
mild suggestions to ward off a possible 
cutting of her own throat when she does 
her knife swallowing act. 


I think that we worry too much about 
phases, troublesome though they may be 
at the moment. In regard to table man- 
ners, I can only quote, “This too shall pass 
away.” I don’t mean that you should just 


give up, but don’t let it drive Mother crazy! 

Some three years back, a friend of mine 
and her eight year old son came for a 
visit. She watched George and her son, 
two small boys intent on their own busi- 
ness and not much more than half civilized, 
and then remarked with a sigh of relief, 
“I’m so glad to see another eight year old. 
We thought we were raising a horrible sort 
of ogre.” Now both these youngsters are 
above average intelligence and by no 
standards can be rated as problems or 
rough-necks. They have normal hearing, 
too. I remember my despair at the way my 
three small girls used to fondle their food 
-fat hands making interesting models of 
mashed potatoes, and never a meal without 
one glass of milk flowing wildly over the 
table. Now they are interesting young 
women with a proficiency at cooking which 
I envy. How they love to eat what they 
cook themselves, too! My psychologist 
friend says there’s a book called “Stop 
Annoying Your Children.” Maybe we're 
too eager at that! 

Mrs. M. M., Pennsylvania, and 
Mrs. M. W., California. 


Up and Doing 


A live-wire teacher plans and makes 
some of her own devices, all with definite 
objects in view. 

Like the hearing child, every deaf or 
hard of hearing child is different. With a 
very active child, I think that the periods 
of sense training and definite lipreading 
practice must be very short. Sometimes 
you can plan for lessons which allow for 
activity. Many of our deaf children enjoy 
and get a lot from dramatization as well as 
from stories in brightly illustrated picture 
books. Whenever there is action, let the 
child dramatize it. That gives him interest, 
activity, and diversion. Keep making ref- 
erences to the pictures; let the child point 
out Peter Rabbit, his long whiskers, his 
blue coat, Mama Bunny Rabbit, etc. Ask 
simple questions. Have him repeat catchy 
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little phrases or sentences, since a small 
child loves repetition. Some of our little 
hard of hearing ones, who a year ago were 
at the stage where one spoke right into 
their ears, now enjoy whole stories. Usu- 
ally, we repeat the story over the hearing 
aid at another period. Of course, no one 
hears it perfectly, and they are very de- 
pendent on the pictures—as little hearing 
children are also. 

Our children have a wonderful time with 
the jungle gym, which is fine for surplus 
energy. Big hollow blocks are interesting 
too. Fathers can make these from wooden 
boxes from the grocery store. 

Here are some suggestions for. home- 
made activities: Paint two big fruit juice 
cans. Fill one with spring clothes pins and 
the other one with plain clothes pins. 
Children love to fasten these all around the 
top of the can. Muscular control, concen- 
tration, and completion of a task are some 
of the end results. 

Get several sets of plastic cookie cutters, 
each set a different color. Trace and paint 
them on a board, then let the children 
match cutters to the painted shapes by 
colors. 

Paste large animal pictures on plywood, 
and with a jigsaw cut each picture into 
seven pieces. Mark the back of each piece 
with its name—lamb, goat, dog, etc. Each 
puzzle may be kept in a fruit juice can. 

A square of acoustic tile with holes 
makes a fine peg board. 

Last but not least, you will all want to 
know about the beautiful new dictionary 
called, “My First Picture Dictionary,” pub- 
lished by Wilcox and Follett Company in 
Chicago at the price of sixty cents. It is 
for children from four to six years old. 

Miss N. M,. 


Canada. 





The Burden of Deafness Lightened 


Ten-year-old Patty is fortunate, for she 
has some hearing and also lives near a 
university that conducts summer classes for 


children. 


Now to tell you about our experiences at 
Northwestern University. Patty attended a 
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daily two-hour class during the July and 
August sessions. Her teacher was pleased 
with Patty’s progress and her excellent 
speech fundamentals, but said that she 
needed continued study of accent and 
rhythm. 

Patty had a hearing re-evaluation test 
in which she was tested for gross sounds 
while wearing different aids including the 
one which she now owns. The result was 
a recommendation to buy either a new aid 
which would reduce her loss to 19 decibels 
or a new receiver for her old aid which 
would reduce her loss to 25 decibels. Since 
six decibels didn’t warrant the purchase of 
a new instrument, Northwestern finally ree- 
ommended the new receiver and suggested 
that I work with Patty on a word list which 
they provided. They also suggested that 
she listen to victrola records. 

She is to return this coming summer for 
another re-evaluation test using words in- 
stead of gross sounds. I’ve begun to appre- 
ciate her old hearing aid for its real value 
now that I have learned that she can and 
does hear with it. This is the second time 
that Patty has attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity summer classes, and each time I go 
home with the burden of her deafness 
lightened, and my hope for her future 
renewed. 

You may recall that I have been plan- 
ning to teach a Sunday school class for 
deaf children. It is no longer a dream, 
Last Sunday I taught four children and 
expect that number to grow. I plan to 
spend several Sundays teaching one lesson 
and have started with the Creation, using 
the flannelgraph. In the future, I plan to 
have the youngsters act out the parts of 
the Bible stories. I will put a great deal 
of preparation into each lesson so that the 
children will enjoy as well as understand it. 

Mrs. E. T., 


Illinois. 


Those Pictures on Cans of Food 


Some cannibals, converted to Christi- 
anity, were horrified to find in the kitchen 
of the missionaries some packages of food 
picturing the robust “Aunt Jemima.” It 
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was bruited about among them that these 
so-called Christians were eating canned 
negroes! 

A little deaf girl made a somewhat simi- 
lar deduction. 

Sometimes Laura Jane says very funny 
things. Lately we have been talking about 
such things as eggs, milk, and meat, and 
where they come from. So the other day 
she looked at the picture of the rabbit on 
the bottle of syrup and said, “Dead rabbits 
—syrup.” 

Mrs. H. C., 


Arkansas. 


Brownies, Camp Life, Sunday School 


Roberta has had a hearing deficiency for 
all of the nine years of her life but she is 
now able to attend a public day school and 
a camp for children with normal hearing. 


Roberta is now a Brownie. In our 
school, the girls can be Brownies during 
the third and fourth grades and Girl Scouts 
during the fifth and sixth grades. This 
year, | am Brownie Leader for the fourth 
erade group, and we are having a fine 
time. I have one helper and one mother to 
assist me at the meetings with the twenty- 
four children. At day camp there were 
eighteen girls from seven to nine years 
old. Roberta followed along in all things 
and did some of the nature activities better 
than most. It was very interesting to have 
her in a normal hearing group and to com- 
pare her actions, speech, and ability. If 
given a bit more instruction before start- 
ing out, I found that she could hold up 
her end of things in any activity. The 
first day or two, she did have trouble read- 
ing so many different lips, but as she be- 
came accustomed to the children’s voices, 
she learned their names and got along very 
well with them. She was chosen as much 
as anyone for games; she did her share 
in scrubbing, carrying milk, and doing 
whatever else had to be done. 

This fall at school, she has been taking 
music with the normal hearing class. She 
appreciates what music is, has had piano 
lessons, and can play a few pieces. It-is 
a pleasure for her just to play the melodies 
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of Christmas carols and favorite tunes. 

Sunday school hasn’t worked out so well. 
She was promoted to the junior department 
where the leader is very hard to livread. 
Roberta finally refused to attend. We in- 
terested her once more at Thanksgiving 
time when the boxes were fixed to send to 
the children in foreign countries, and that 
held over through the Christmas season, 
but again she has lost interest. 

Mrs. M. S., 


Wisconsin. 


The Same Old Oil and Water 


Bernard, who lost most of his hearing 
through an illness in babyhood, is now 
fifteen years old. His mother is convinced 
that oral and manual systems do not mix. 

For six years, Bernard attended a school 
which was not strictly oral. During the 
early years, he was taught speech and lip- 
reading; the manual language, which he 
learned from the other children, was used 
entirely out of school hours, although dur- 
ing his last year there, it was combined 
with the speech in the school room. Speech 
was not made practical use of outside of 
school hours. Of course all schools are not 
run this way; there are some, I believe, 
where nothing but speech is allowed. 

From what we have seen, lipreading and 
signs or finger-spelling just do not mix 
any better than oil and water. A child 
absolutely cannot watch both lips and 
hands. What he does is to use the hands, 
even if he has been taught orally during 
the day. 

You parents whose child attends a day 
school have a chance to put into practice 
the things which he has learned during the 
day. You can also see to it that he de- 
velops along the same lines as the rest of 
the family. He learns early to fit into a 
hearing world. After he has found the 
value of speech by using it spontaneously 
to serve a purpose, he will be anxious to 
add to it; and you will have endless oppor- 
tunities to help him do so. You will also 
have the satisfaction of having done your 
part. 

The most interesting thing we have seem 

(Continued on page 190) 
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| Surface My Hearing Aid 


By Dorotuy K. BRINTNALL 


ROUDLY, I feature my hearing aid. 
P I enjoy wearing it. From the time 
I first got it I have put it on and 
worn it all day long. Just for the first 
day or two it felt a bit uncomfortable or 
made my ear “tired.” But I persevered 
and soon became accustomed to it, just as 
I became accustomed to bi-focals which 
I put on in the oculist’s office and wore 
from then on. Dentures, too, call for a 
period of adjustment. All new and me- 
chanical things do. , 
None of these other aids hurt, but an 
arthritic condition in my hands does hurt. 
Not too severely but enough to make it 
uncomfortable for me to use my type- 
writer (and I now have to make the push 
and pull kind of cookies and biscuits). Ad- 
justment to a hearing aid is easy in com- 
parison. Consequently I’m not ashamed 
to have it seen. 

I don’t like the sound of rustling that 
comes from having my instrument under- 
neath a blouse or dress, so I suspend it 
on the outside by ribbons that match or 
contrast with my dresses or suits. When 
I wear a black dress I hang the aid around 
my neck by a black ribbon, the ends cut 
at an angle and holding the side clamps 
of the aid securely by the knots that I 
tie in the ribbon a few inches from the 
ends. It is easy to change ribbons (far, 
far more easy than to change a typewriter 
ribbon, which is the bane of my existence). 
Just pull off the ribbons, be they gray. 
blue or white, and in a jiffy put in the 
ones that match the change in clothes. | 
surface my aid, you see, and wear it as a 
decorative feature that sets off my various 
clothes and color schemes. Furthermore. 
I hated, when I first got it, the fumbling 
around underneath my dress to make the 
needed adjustments to people’s voices and 
to street sounds. 

If you, my dear reader, should try my 
plan and find the weight of the aid a 


trifle tiring to the neck (it really isn’t very 
heavy now with the new all-in-one aids), 
then, with small safety pins, fasten the 
ribbons to your clothing at each shoulder 
and make the aid hang from around your 
neck loosely, carrying the weight on your 
body and not as before, just on your neck. 

So many people wear their aids hidden 
away and, oddly enough, most of the hear- 
ing aid firms even show, in their adver- 
tisements, a face with no hearing button 
or cord seen. Silly, I say, and so incon- 
sistent! Why not give thanks for the bless- 
ing of a hearing aid, by which to keep in 
close touch with the world? Why not 
wear it where it gives you the utmost in 
convenience? The sooner we all get over 
the sensitiveness that some of us have, the 
better for us and our associates, 

Since wearing my aid I have invariably 
found people kind, understanding, conside- 
erate and, moreover, interested. I have al- 
so influenced not a few doubting Thomases 
and timid creatures into using aids. Seeing 
mine so boldly displayed, and me having 
the utmost use of it, has encouraged them 
into ordering. Moreover, through ‘my in- 
troducer, my new aid, I have made new 
friends whom I might never have known. 

Some of my dresses or blouses had 
buttons down the front and these rubbed 
along the back of my microphone. | 
admit that I am always dashing somewhere 
and perhaps getting more rubbing noise 
than if I flowed along in my walking like 
a wave. At any rate, I removed the offend- 
ing buttons and then fastened blouses or 
dresses with snaps. The buttons didn’t 
show anyway, hidden as they were by the 
hearing aid. 

Despite my being hard of hearing, life is 
broadening out for me, not narrowing 
down. I study lipreading, poetry, and 
painting. I am no Grandma Moses, but I 
have sold several of my sketches, and have 


(Continued on page 188) 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Naval Inspection in St. Louis 


On January 21-22 the Advisory Panel on 
Psychophysiology of the Office of Naval 
Research inspected the facilities of Central 
Institute for the Deaf and the Departments 
of Otolaryngology (Ear, Nose, Throat), 
Opthalmology (Eye) and Psychology of 
Washington University, particularly two 
research projects under contracts with the 
Office of Naval Research. Dr. Richard 
Scobee directs one project dealing with 
faulty action of eye muscles. Dr. Hallowell 
Davis directs the other, at Central Institute. 
on the mechanism of hearing, tests of hear- 
ing and methods for aural rehabilitation. 
“Psychophysiology” refers to problems of 
the special senses, such as vision, hearing, 
taste, smell, etc. The conference was de- 
voted principally to hearing. 

The conference heard progress reports 
from other investigators on Office of Naval 
Research contracts on various problems in 
hearing and auditory communication. 
Several members of the Committee on 
Hearing of the National Research Council, 
and members of the Office of Naval Re- 
search and several government labora- 
tories attended as consultants to discuss 
these reports with members of the Advisory 
Panel. Some of the reports dealt with the 
basic questions in anatomy and physiology; 
others with the psychology of hearing, and 
others with the design and use of com- 
munication equipment, such as short-wave 
radio or hearing aids. 


Reports 


Prof. Wever of Princeton has studied the 
mechanics and acoustics of the ear, in- 
cluding the effects on hearing produced 
by changes in air pressure. 

Dr. Kemp of the University of Rochester 
and his associates are investigating the 
transmission of nerve impulses from the 
ear through the lower parts of the brains 
of animals. 

Dr. Tunturi of the University of Oregon 
is especially concerned with the reaction 
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NURTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES THAT 


Dr. ALEXANDER W. G. EWING 
AND 
Mrs. IRENE EWING 
Witt OFFrer Its CoursEs IN 
MetruHops OF EDUCATING 
AcousTICALLY HanpICAPPED 
CHILDREN 
AND Witt Direct Its 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
DurInG THE 1949 


SUMMER SESSIONS. 


SIX-WEEK SESSION: 


June 24 - Aucust 6 


NINE-WEEK SESSION: 
June 24 -Aucust 27 


The regular program in audiology, 
plus a nine-week symposium on 
Psycho-Educational Evaluation of 

Hearing Deficiencies, 
will also be offered. 


For further information write to 
DR. RAYMOND CARHART, 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


PPDPDPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPP PPP PPP. 
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JoHN TRACY CLINIC 


in association with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


announces 


A Nursery School Training Course 
for Teachers of the Deaf 


JUNE 20 to JULY 30, 1949 


Education 133—Education of the 
Deaf Preschool Child 


A practical course in the meth- 
ods of teaching deaf children 
of preschool age. The student 
will observe and teach under 
the supervision of the staff 
members of John Tracy Clinic. 
Group conferences will consider 
speech methods for the young 
deaf child, nursery school meth- 
ods, child guidance, and parent 
education. 


Prerequisite: Except by permis- 
sion of the Clinic, registration 
will be limited to persons with 
at least one year’s experience or 
training in the education of the 
deaf. 

_ Hours: 9:00 to 12:00 Daily 

Tuition, 4 units, 4 credits— 


Teachers in active service $48.00 
Others 64.00 


For further information, write 
Teacher Training Course 
JOHN TRACY CLINIC 

924 West 37th Street 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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of the highest part of the brain (the “gray 
matter”) to incoming auditory messages, 
He uses electrical methods to identify the 
parts of the gray matter that directly re. 
ceive such messages. 

Drs. Neff and Lindsay of University of 
Chicago are studying the effects of opera. 
tions on the auditory nerve and other parts 
of the system on the ability of animals to 
hear tones of different pitch. They and 
their associates also study the mechanics 
of the ear, particularly the effects of loud 
sounds (pistol shots close to the ear) on 
the hearing of animals. 

At the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory of 
Harvard, represented by Dr. Licklider, 
other experiments on the delicate workings 
of the ear and of the nervous system con- 
nected with it are being carried out. This 
part of the Harvard program is closely 
related to the work at Princeton, Rochester, 
Oregon, Chicago and Central Institute. An 
important objective of the conference was 
to allow the investigators to exchange in- 
formation and offer suggestions to one 
another. Such exchange of ideas greatly 
expedites the ONR auditory program. 

Another important area, represented by 
Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, by several 
service laboratories, and by contracts un- 
der other branches of the Office of Naval 
Research, is the relation of what we hear 
to the pattern and amount of sound energy 
that enters the ear. This includes the prob- 
lem of just how much a physical signal, 
say the sound waves representing a_par- 
ticular word, can be garbled and distorted 
and still leave the message intelligible. 
Among the other visitors who discussed 
such problems were Dr. Steer of Purdue 
University, Dr. Black of Kenyon College. 
Dr. Harris from the U. S. Submarine Base 
at New London, Capt. Eldredge, and Dr. 
Kryter of the Air Force. The two latter 
are also ‘interested in possible injurious 
effects of sound. 


Demonstrations 
At Central Institute for the Deaf the 
visitors also saw a demonstration of 
methods of teaching the deaf and speech 
defectives. 
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Summer Courses 


Northwestern University announces that 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing will be in 
charge of summer cours2s there. This is 
of special interest to those who heard these 
distinguished British educators when they 
visited this country in 1’ 16. 


The Pennsylvania State College offers 
three speech and hearing programs during 
the summer of 1949. From June 13th to 
24th, a demonstration clinic will be con- 
ducted for parents and their preschool 
children who have a hearing handicap. 
Parents and children will live together on 
the campus for the total cost of one hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars which includes 
clinical fees as well. All instruction, dem- 
onstrations, testing and conferences will be 
conducted by qualified staff, psychologists, 
and therapists. 

The main summer session, June 27th to 
August 2nd, will include accredited 
courses in speech education: Problems of 
the Child with a Hearjng Loss, Methods 
of Teaching Lipreading, Speech Disabili- 
ties, Speech Correction, and Advanced 
Speech Correction. 

A six weeks’ residential speech and hear- 
ing clinic will also be conducted for ap- 
proximately forty cases representing the 
major types of speech and hearing prob- 
lems. Address all inquiries to Mr. Eugene 
T. McDonald, Director of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, State College, Pa. 


The School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has announced the following ac- 
credited courses on impaired hearing for 
the summer session of 1949: Hearing Sci- 
ence and Testing, Teaching of Speech to 
Children with Impaired Hearing, Educa- 
tion and Development of the Preschool 
Deaf Child (Theory and Practice), Edu- 
cation of Children with Impaired Hearing 
in Primary Grades (Theory and Practice). 
In addition to the courses, practise and 
theory will be offered with two demonstra- 
tion classes. -No charge will be made for 
the children in these classes. Address all 
inquiries to Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Educa- 


tional Director, Conservation of Hearing 
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[Founda 
New Way to 


HeARY, 


And, Believe Me, 
I'm Grateful to 


BELTONE 







FREE BOOKLE T 


@ Learn what modern 
science is doing to : 
overcome problems of hearing 
loss. Read what giant strides have 
been made in restoring hearing to 
people cruelly handicapped. New, 
tiny, electronic device now gives new 
hope to the hard-of-hearing. No 
dangling wires, no separate battery 
pack, no button need show in the ear. 
Amazing new one-unit Beltone is no 
larger than a modern-size pack of 
cigarettes, and nearly as light. Pre- 
cision-fitted to type and degree of 
hearing loss. 

SEND COUPON TODAY. Fill out 
the coupon today and learn what the 
latest facts about relieving deafness 
can mean to you or some hard-of- 
hearing friend or relative. Don’t delay. 
Mail coupon now. 


elt ne 


Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 


FREE BOOK - MAIL COUPON 


! BELTONE HEARING AID CO., DEPT. RR-7 ’ 
| 1456 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

| Please send me without cost or obligation 
the new FREE Booklet of facts about 
DEAFNESS and How to Overcome It. j 






NaeMA Cb ios Fcilircendsscdndbacbots cca’ l 
AGGIE. 4.54000050 66s ebanbaranebieases H 
SOON. 2s ixwccateriiace ete hak sak ! 
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TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 
finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR” 





© Write tor bookiet describing six important reasons 
why the new Blectro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
* Dealers ed to i duce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Center, Syracyse University, 817 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York. 

A Fourth Annual Conference on Prob- 
lems of Impaired Hearing is scheduled on 
July 24, 1949, for the purpose of bringing 
outstanding personnel in the field of the 
deaf to the student and faculty body; and 
as well, to acquaint interested persons in 
central New York with the most recent 
thinking on the problem of the conference. 
Dr. William G. Hardy of the School of 
Medicine at John Hopkins University and 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, will head the 1949 con- 
ference. For further details regarding 
housing, expenses, and application, address 
inquiries from women to Dean Marjorie 
C. Smith, and from men to Mrs. W. E. 
Allis at the Appointment Office. 





Notice to Day School Teachers 


The Council of Day School Teachers is 
off to a good start! The officers are proud 
and grateful to announce that every mem- 
ber who was asked to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee has consented to do so. 

Eastern Area: Miss Harriet McLaughlin, 
Jr. High 47, New York City, past presi- 
dent; Mr. Nathan Harris, Horace Mann 
School, Roxbury, Massachusetts; Mrs. M. 
Catherine Wilman, Jr. High 47, New 
York City; Mrs. Serena Foley Davis, Mar- 
tin School, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Central Area: Miss Sarah Abernethy, 
Fremont School for the Deaf, Fremont, 
Ohio; Miss Sophia Alcorn, Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich.; Miss 
Nellie MacDonald, King Edward School, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Western Area: Mrs. Evelyn Stahlem, 
Mary Bennett School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Miss Rose Alcorn, Fresno High 
School, Fresno, California; Miss Isabelle 
Inkster, Saskatchewan School, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 

Members, we are greatly encouraged by 
your comments, such as “We need to get 
together” and “I’ll be glad to do what 


I can.” Eunice L, Heinricus, President 
Council of Day School Teachers. 
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Art Exhibition for the Deaf 


The St. James’s Art Society is holding 
its third exhibition at the National Insti- 
tute for the Deaf in London from June 
1]th-25th, 1949. It will be opened by Mr. 
Frank O. Salisbury whose paintings are 
well known in England and in the United 
States. Any deaf or hard of hearing artist 
wishing to enter his paintings in the exhibi- 
tion should communicate with Miss Cecilia 
Pollock, Croft House, Stansted, Essex, 
England, for particulars. 





One Hundred Years Old 


In 1849, a private school for the deaf 
was founded in South Carolina by the Rev- 
erend N. P. Walker. A few years later, 
it became the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and Blind which completed its 
one hundredth year on January 22, 1949. 
Mr. W. Laurens Walker, superintendent, 
who is also the great, great grandson of 
the founder, conducted the three day cen- 
tennial celebration which began with a 
pageant on the history of the school and 
ended with a banquet for the alumni. Sin- 
cere congratulations to the South Caro- 
lina School and to the remarkable Walker 
family for their record of achievement in 
the education of the deaf and the blind! 





Mr. Rivers Succeeds Dr. Amoss 


Mr. F. Stanley Rivers became Super- 
intendent of Professional Training in On- 
tario, Canada, December 2, 1948, when 
Dr. H. E. Amoss retired. Mr. Rivers’ new 
duties charge him with the direction of 
the normal schools, summer courses, and 
all activities concerned with teacher-train- 
ing for the primary schools. 

Mr. Rivers graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto with honors in 1924 and 
received the degree, Bachelor of Pedagogy. 
from the College of Education in 1931. He 
did postgraduate work at the University 
of Edinburgh. His experience in the field 
of education has been extensive, both in 
public school work and with the Canadian 
armed forces. 
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CAMP JACK LITTLE 


A Summer Camp for Orally 
Trained Deaf Boys and Girls 


(Privately Endowed) 
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Now Accepting Applications For 
1949 Camp Sessions 


Ist Session June 19 to July 9 
2nd Session July 10 to July 30 





Located on the shores of Lake Texoma, 


near Madill, Oklahoma. 


A Summer Program including Tennis, 
Handicraft, Softball, Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, Boating, Camping, Fishing, 
Cruises in a large Lake Cruiser. 


Experienced Adult Camp Counselors 
Direct Camp Activities. 


Skilled Teachers of the Orally Trained 
Deaf Combine Program of Instruction 
with Camp Activities. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AGES 8 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


WRITE 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 
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k you have been told that your 
hearing loss is too severe to be 
helped with a one-piece hearing aid, 
you will be interested in the new 
Microtone “45,” a super-powerful 
all-in-one unit designed especially for 


you by Microtone engineers. 


This remarkable one-piece hearing 
aid uses two 221 volt batteries giv- 
ing power equal in voltage to large 
45 volt batteries. All this power is 
available to you in one unit with none 
of the disadvantages of heavier, 


clumsier two-piece instruments. 


The Microtone “45” is fitted with 


The Microtone Co. 
Ford Parkway on the Mississippi 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Name 


Address__ eee Poe 


MICROTONE 4 


THE WORLI'S MOST POWER 


ABSOLUTELY | 
FREE! 


Send me free literature telling about the new Microtone 
one-piece 45-volt hearing aid for the severely deafened. 
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Microtone’s “Audiomatic Control,”) 
feature which automatically scr 
out unexpected, unwanted | 
sounds without distortion or loss 


power for sounds you wish to hei 


Additional features include: 4 
exclusive Microtone MICRO-MIs 
which saves you up to 75% of y 
battery cost; SEALED POWER hy 
struction, seals in dependability, seal A 
out service troubles. With youhy 
precious hearing at stake why k in 
content with anything but the bet 

Other Microtone Models availablt 


for all hearing losses. 








THE MICROTONE COMP! 


Ford Parkway on the Mi 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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I. ONE-PIECE HEARING AID... 
... for the ueverely Heatened 





THE WORLD'S FIRST 
‘land ONLY 





Now you can say goodbye to old, and understand comfortably. If you 
bulky, cumbersome, annoying two- need extra hearing power, find out to- 
piece hearing aids! Separate battery | day how you can be helped. Either 
packs are a thing of the past! The new _ see your local Microtone consultant or 
Microtone all-in-one “45” in its slim, mail coupon now for a FREE demon- 
beautiful case gives you fowr times the stration and “See-For-Yourself” hear- 
power of our previous models to hear _ing test. 


KEKE EKER KEKE EE 
id i 









A Hearing Aid is a Mark of Intelligence, 


It Shows Consideration for Others eae aes 


DIDI DPD DIDI 79 999 979-979 
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The Graduate School 


of 
Western Reserve University 


and its affiliate 


The Cleveland Hearing 


and Speech Center 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 20 — July 29 


TEACHING THE DEAF 

Workshop Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Workshop Teaching Language and Reading 
to the Deaf 

Seminar on Auditory Training 

Management Pre-School Nursery 

Practice Pre-School Nursery 

Practice Teaching Speech, Reading and Lan- 
guage 


AUDIOLOGY 

Hearing Aids 

Practice in Fitting Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 

Lip Reading 


SPEECH CORRECTION 

Speech Correction for Teachers 

Clinical Methods in Speech Correction 

Speech Correction for the Orthopedically Han- 
dicapped 

Anatomy of the Head and Neck Applied to 
Speech : 

Clinical Practice and Observation (all varieties 
of cases) 

Practice Teaching Esophageal Speech 


ALLIED COURSES in psychology, educa- 
tion, and applied social sciences. A full 
program in spéech therapy offered on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Special 
training courses for executive secretaries of 
hearing societies and consultants. 

Tuition scholarships and assistantships are 
available for the winter and spring sessions 
of the Graduate School. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete training for teachers of the deaf 
in regular sessions. 

Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau. 

A Community Service Center furnishing stu- 
dents a unique and valuable contact with 
a wide variety of cases of all ages and 
severity. 

GeorcE J. Fortune, 
Director 


Warren H. Garpner, Px.D., 
Professor of Hearing and 
Speech Therapy 


11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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A First Annual Conference 


The British Association of the Hard of 
Hearing held its first annual conference 
in Newcastle, England, on October 16, 
1948. Approximately 100 local clubs 
throughout the country have been organ- 
ized. A message from Lord Henderson, 
president of the Association, reported on 
the distributional progress of the govern. 
ment-issued hearing aid, Medresco. At 
that time, four centers were in full opera- 
tion, two in London and two near London; 
twenty more distribution centers in a 
greater area were about to be opened. It 
was also pointed out that the cooperation 
of the Association and affiliated organiza- 
tions was being depended upon to help 
hearing aid wearers to learn the correct | 
use of their instruments in order to derive - 
the greatest benefits from them. 





N.C.E.A. Convention 


“Relationships of Government, Religion 
and Education,” will be the theme of the 
National Catholic Educational Association 
Convention which will be held in Phila- 
delphia, April 19th-22nd, 1949. The theme 
of the convention will be related to the 
deaf by the Very Reverend Sylvester J. 
Holbel. The following reports will be pre- 
sented: “Spiritual Growth of the Deaf dur- 
ing Post-School Years” by the Reverend. 
Thomas F. Cribbin, “The Apostolate 
Among the Deaf -in Western New York” 
by the Reverend John B. Gallagher, 
“Teacher Training at Catholic University” 
by the Reverend Francis T. Williams. 

Papers will be heard covering: “Texts 
and Helps in Teaching Religion to the 
Deaf” by the Reverend Paul F. Klenke, 
“Reading for Deaf Children” by Sister M. 
Renee of St. John’s. The demonstrations, 
by Sisters from St. Joseph’s, De Paul, Ran- 
dolph, and St. Mary’s, will cover reading, 
religion, language, and auricular training. 
A visit to the Martin Day School will be 
made. For further information address 
Sister Rose Gertrude at St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf, 2253 Main Street, Buffalo 14, 
New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 36 
Mrs. LuceLia M. Moore 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N 

Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Franoes H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. EpwarpD B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss GERTRUDB TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis - 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


New ENGLAND SCHOOTI, 

oF Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss HARRIET M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Sustg F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A, ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOERE R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 

Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 
Rome 

Miss EMILy CAMENISCH 

713 North Madison Street 
Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EvizaBetTH G. DeLany 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Marig K. Mason, Pu.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. SLack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
536 W. Washington St. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Loutss HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Aticy I. PuTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Lucrt_te P. TuRNeSR 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 1 
Miss ANNIE M. STewarp 


434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF [iP 
READING 


601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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Are You Bothered With 


LIA 


In Your Hearing Aid? 





BURGESS 


The Better Battery 
That Costs No More 


Se 


Why tolerate hearing-aid discomfort due to 
scratchy, garbled, or weak reception. Check 








your power supply now . . . do as thousands 
are doing . . . use Burgess Batteries for longer, 
clear-hearing reception! Yes, Burgess Batteries 
give you steady, noise-free 
power down to the last re- 
liable ampere . . . yet they cost 


no more! 


Better Burgess Batteries 
For Every Aid — 
A Complete Line 


Ask for Burgess Batteries at your hearing aid 
agent, or the drug, radio, hardware, or depart- 
ment stores in your town. Buy Burgess “A” 
Batteries built especially for hear- 
ing aid drains and “B” Batteries 
featuring a new cell construction 
that provides maximum service on 
all instruments. Look for the black 
and white stripes that identify 
better, BURGESS Batteries! 





Nos. XX30E 
and TE 





Nos. U20E 
and 2ZE 


BURGESS 





hearing aid batteries 
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Officers of National Forum 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology, 
held in Columbus, Ohio, on February 18. 
19, elections for the coming year resulted 
as follows: 

Officers: Dr. Helen S. Lane, St. Louis, 
President; Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott,. Evans. 
ville, Indiana, Vice-President; Miss Mar- 
garet Scyster, Kansas City, Mo., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Augusta Roeder, St. Louis, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Miss Helen Cryder, 
Dayton, Ohio, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Executive Committee:. Miss Lula M. 
Bruce, Danville, Ky., Chairman; Miss Julia 
M. Connery, Quaker Hill, N.Y., Dr. Marie 
K. Mason, Columbus, Ohio; Sister Rose 
Antonia, University City, Mo.; John F. 
Grace, St. Louis; Charles Watson, Flint, 
Mich. 

The papers will appear in Oralism and 
Auralism, the official publication of trans- 
actions of the Forum. 


Community School Project in Texas 


Hunt County, Texas, has established a 
special school for physically handicapped 
children, located in Greenville, Texas, the 
first public school project in the state or- 
ganized in a small town. It was opened 
early in 1948 by the combined efforts of 
the people of Greenville and the Special 
Education Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The town, which has 
a population of 20,000, gave $7,000 for 
equipment, and provided three rooms in 
one of the elementary schools. Miss Paul- 
ine Jordan, a teacher of speech, directs 
the school, and in addition the staff com- 
prises a class room teacher, a physical 
therapist, and an occupational therapist. 

The school has undertaken to plan and 
carry out a hearing conservation program 
in Greenville, and Miss Jordan has 
screened the pupils in the elementary 
schools, preparatory to giving individual 
An adequate follow-up program is 


Three hard of hearing 


tests. 
planned for fall. 
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ome) [iy Vii) (cay -Viemer.\, Miele) i iter mes, | 3 
MANY DIFFERENT KINDS OF HEARING LOSS! 





Revolutionary New Hearing Help 


F YOU are one of the people 

whose kind of hearing loss is 
called “nerve impairment” — the 
hearing aid shown will bring a rev- 
olutionary new kind of hearing! 

What is vital to every hard-of- 
hearing person—whether you be- 
long to this particular group or 
not, is that no matter what kind 
of a hearing loss you have—there 
is one special instrument among 
the 36 Acousticon Constellation 
hearing aids specifically designed 
to give you the same revolution- 
ary new hearing help. 

For Acousticon, after a great 
seven-year research program, has 
now definitely taken the position 
that no one hearing aid can cor- 
rect all kinds of hearing loss, 
and has taken the revolutionary 
step of developing, for the first 
time in hearing aid history, not 


one, not two, but the unprece- 
dented number of 36 new and 
different kinds of hearing aids. 
Each of these 36 performs differ- 
ently. Each is designed to correct 
a different kind of hearing loss. 

COME IN! Discover for your- 
self, after our careful examination 
of your hearing, how we are able 
to select the one of the 36 Acousti- 
con Constellations that is designed 
especially for you. Only then can 
you tell what Acousticon has ac- 
complished to approach normal 
hearing for you. 

If you can’t come in, send for 
Acousticon’s FREE BOOK. In it 
you will see what kind of hearing 
loss yours is, what causes may 
have produced it, and how many 
other people have the same kind 
of loss you have. This is too im- 
portant to put off—act now! 








* 


Sd] 


A-120-P FOR NERVE 
IMPAIRMENT LOSSES 


Here at last is an instrument spe- 
cifically designed for the 9 out 
of 100 hard-of-hearing people 
who are described as “difficult 
nerve impairment cases.” Their 
degree of loss is slight. Their 
difficulty in hearing with under- 
standing is great. They cannot 
tolerate, and therefore are often 
disturbed more than helped by 
the standard over-all hearing 
aid that supplies them with in- 
creased power alone. They need 
the special performance of the 
A-120-P. 





ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL, DEPT. 524 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, amazing FREE BOOK 
that illustrates the causes and kinds of hearing loss, and 
how there is an Acousticon Constellation to correct my 
individual kind of hearing loss. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





4 V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pict 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Correspondence Course 








Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Auditory Training 
Speech Training 





Lip Reading 

Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 

654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 


Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
Mm. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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children are already attending the school, 
The: Salvation Army has bought hearing 
aids for two of them, and the State Office 
of Rehabilitation has bought still another 
aid. One deaf child of preschool age 


comes twice a week for individual help. 


Our School World 

The Volta Bureau Library is glad to add 
to its collection the December, 1948, issue 
of “Our School World” and hopes to re- 
ceive the future issues regularly. The mag- 
azine is a monthly publication of the Terri- — 
torial School for the Deaf in Honolulu, ~ 
which recently changed its name to the 


Diamond Head School. 








Corrections 

An unfortunate error occurred in the — 
February VotTta Review, when Mr. Ed-— 
ward W. Reay’s new position at the Wash- 
ington State School for the Deaf was re-— 
ported. The information was copied in 
good faith from a school paper, and the 
Vota REVIEW regrets very much that it 
was inaccurate. Sincere apologies to Mr. 
Virgil W. Epperson, Superintendent, and 
Mr. Edward W. Reay, Principal, of the 
Washington School. 

An English friend has written to inform 
us that the little poem “I Wonder,” which 
appeared on page 590 of the Vota Re- 
view for November 1948 and was credited 
to the Boston Guilder, was written by Mrs. 
Dorothy Newin, a member of the Hertford- 
shire League for the Hard of Hearing, and 
was originally published in the English 
Silent World. \t has apparently travelled 
extensively and been subjected to many 
alterations in its appearances in about a 
dozen different publications. Our friend 
thinks Mrs. Newin should have the credit 
for at least one version—and so do we!— 


Editor. 





The Guild Messenger 
The Volta Bureau Library recently re- 
ceived and placed on file “The Guild Mes- 
senger” published by the Mary E. Bennett 
School in Los Angeles, California, and will 
look forward to the arrival of future issues. 
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00 FOOT FALL FROM PLANE 
ROVES PARAVOX SUPERIORITY 





EX-ARMY ACE MAKES ASTOUNDING TEST 
WITH PARAVOX HEARING AIDS 


At Akron, Ohio, March 8th, Duane Hague, ex-Army pilot, flying at 600 feet 
dropped four Paravox VERI-small Hearing Aids in-one of the world’s most unusual 
durability tests. 


Dropping swiftly they crashed on the air-field with resounding thumps, three of 
them bouncing end over end, the fourth driving into the ground, almost out of sight. 


Immediate check of the aids revealed that ALL OPERATED! * 


Never before had a hearing aid been subjected to this most extreme brutal 
punishment! Yet these four Paravox Hearing Aids survived,—and operated. 


This positive, dynamic proof (more convincing than just words) of the Paravox 
Hearing Aid superiority in design and construction is unequalled. Only Paravox has 
the internal-type plastic chassis, 1948 Modern Plastic Award winner; only Paravox 
cdn claim chassis-pressure resistance up to 2,400 pounds; and now only Paravox 
has the 600 foot drop-test as additional tangible proof of its amazing durability 
and performance. 

In addition to this superiority in design and resistance to shock, Paravox VERI- 
small Hearing Aids are made with super-volume to accommodate the very severe 
hearing loss. Small in size, magnificent in volume and clarity of sound, possessing 
an inherent strength of construction that is amazing, no wonder Paravox is the 
outstanding hearing aid. Paravox is best by test! 


PARAVOX, INC. » 2056 East 4th St. * CLEVELAND 15, O. 





Duane Hague, ex-Army pilot, winner 
Air Medal with two stars, director of 
the 600 foot drop test, is an enthusiastic 
Paravox distributor. 


* Affidavits on file. 
Paravox Hearing Aids are na- 
tionally advertised, widely dis- 
tributed, fully guaranteed and 
backed by years of manufacturing 
experience. 

A few exclusive distributorships are 

available. 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special 
Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 


JUNE 20 TO JULY 29 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of 
Handicapped Children 

Graduate Program in Cooperation with 
the University of Michigan 

Demonstration and Observation Classes 
—Nursery and Primary 

Methods Course and Laboratory Practice 
in Education of the Deaf-Blind. 
Sponsored by Perkins Institution and 
the American Foundation for the Blind 


Representative Courses Offered 
During Summer, 1949 


Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 

Advanced Problems in Speech for the 
Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Introduction to Visible Speech 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aids and Acoustic Training 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Education of Deaf-Blind Children 

Teaching Slow-Learning Children 

Curriculum Problems for Slow-Learn- 
ing Children 

Education and Social Control of Men- 
tally Retarded Children 

Education and Treatment of Cerebral 
Palsy Child 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood and 
Adolescence 

Seminar in Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Education 


For further information address 


F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Your Child from Six to Twelve, Chi'dren’s — 
Bureau Publicaion #324, 1949. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, | 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash. 
ington 25, D.C. Price 20 cents, 14] 
pages, paper bound. 


This excellent handbook for parents dis- 
cvsses what the six to twelve year old child 
is like in regard to his home life, social 
adjustment, play, mental ability, school 
life, everyday problems, fears and frustra- 
tions, hobbies, money, sex attitudes, 
growth, health, and sickness. Its object is 
to help parents to observe their children 
more closely and to use their knowledge 
more thoughtfully. 


Happy Days with Our Friends, by Elizabeth 
Montgomery, W. W. Bauer, M.D., and 
William S. Gray, Reading Director. 
Primer in the Health Program, 95 pages, 
96¢, Scott, Foresman and Company. 


Delightful new stories about Dick, Jane, 
and Baby Sally. Beautifully illustrated, 
well adapted to make “health learning” 
appeal to children. Excellent Guidebook 
for teachers, with latest findings in the 
field of health and mental development. A 
book pupil and teacher will enjoy. 


My Silent World, by Moses Bell as told to 
John Flynn. MHygeia, January 1949, 
American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Single copies 35 cents. 


Here is a personal account of Mr. Bell’s 
gradual loss of hearing by otosclerosis 
which had its beginning in his adolescent 
years and termination with total deafness 
in the prime of life. His adjustment to a 
hearing aid which he wore in the interim 
and to his final hearing loss, as well as his 
cultivation of such hobbies as golf, deep 
sea fishing, and painting, should be of in- 
terest to others. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the American Hearing So- 
ciety, published by the American Hearing 
Society, 817 14th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 103 pages, price $2.00 
a copy. 

This is an attractive, well edited presen- 
tation of the American Society’s Nineteenth 


National Conference held May 19th-22nd, 
1948; at Pittshurgh. It is more than worth 
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The happy faces above rece:ved worldwide publicity, showing gratitude at hearing, something words cou.d 


never describe. 


JUST TO HEAR — 4 ; wonderfull 


OctosBeR 13, 1948 was an historic day for twelve 
little boys and girl- with a heerne tose from 50 
to 90 percent, at Ephpheta School for the Deaf 
in Chicago. Their teacher told them they would 
use NEW hearing equipment for the first time. 
It was an intensely dramatic moment for the 
youngsters, some of whom had never heard the 
sound of a voice before. Reporters and photog- 
raphers from every major news service were 
waiting to record this human interest story. The 
children regarded them with momentary inter- 
est. Their attention was centered on the new 
Warren Auditory Training Unit. They donned 
their Permo-Flux Dynamic Headphones with a 
little awe. 

The photographers focused their cameras 
while the teacher selected a nursery record for 
the phonograph. Their small faces were in- 
tense. To most of Ephpheta’s 60 children, life 
is like a silent movie, and this shiny new ma- 
chine, it was hoped, would provide the much 
needed sound track for their quiet lives. 





Model T-1. 


Warren Auditory Training Unit. 





THEN IT HAPPENED! 


Diane, 7, fidgeted in her chair, adjusted the 
vulume of sound in each ear to suit her require- 
ments, smiled and then burst into a delighted 
gigg'e- as laughter came from the phonograph. 
Janice, 5, was ecstatic, and soon a radiance 
shone on the face of every child as they en- 
tered the world of sound, with flash bulbs pop- 
ping all around them. Photographers and re- 
porters were smiling too,—but through misty 
eyes. Little tots, just learning to speak, eagerly 
lisped words into the microphone. They beamed 
with pride as they heard their own voices! 

After years of intensive research, this was the 
first public trial of Warren: Auditory Training 
Equipment. By eliminating nerve fatiguing dis- 
tortion at higher intensities of sound, IT HAS 


REACHED CASES OF HIDDEN HEARING 
WHERE ALL OTHER MEANS HAVE 
FAILED! 


TODAY, The Warren Auditory Training Unit 
for home and school, and The Warren School 
Group Equipment for schools are opening new 
and beautiful horizons of sound for handicapped 
children. Clinics, Schools and private teachers 
of Deaf-Oral endorse this equipment for its 
many outstanding uses in oral rehabilitation. 


arren, Inc. 


» Jay L. 


5 NO. WABASH AVE 
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what about 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS? 


We can now meet cur- 
rent demands. So, if 
you need a Telephone 
Amplifier*, ask for a 
demonstration at your 
local Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 





*For persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Fits any telephone. 
Has volume control and cutoff switch. There is 
a small monthly charge. 








Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
ANNOUNCES FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 19-JULY 29 
COURSES IN SPEECH, LANGUAGE AND READING 
By Rachel Dawes Davies 
Write Professor John Montgomery, Director of Clinic, 
School of Speech, Kent State University 








MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS OF THE DEAF 


by 
Jeannette Chase Reamer, Ph.D. 
Rare Copy—Published in 1921 - - - $1.00 
VOLTA BUREAU 











Soon to be on Sale 
Complete in one Book 


Basic course of 30 lip reading lessons 
including 
30 stories and 30 exercises, on 


“What People Say” 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus postage. Order now. 
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the price to anyone interested in social 
work for the hard of hearing. 


Experimental Program for Hard of Hearing 
Children, by D. E. Morley. Page 337, 
The Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, 19-27 N. Jackson Street, Danville, 
Illinois. $1.00 single copy. 


A full report is made on a special pro- 
gram of six weeks intensive training for 
a group of seven children whose hearing 
losses were sufficient enough to retard them 
academically and socially but not enough 
to warrant their attendance at a school 
for the deaf. A special teacher supervised 
their training in lipreading instruction, 
speech work, acoustic training, and corre- 
lated activities at the Rackham School of 
Special Education at the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


Parent Participation in Teaching Speech to 
the Deaf Child, by Grace Harris Lass- 
man. Page 366, The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders. 19-27 N. Jackson 
Street, Danville, Illinois. $1.00 a copy. 


The author points out, with approval, 
the practice of the teachers of the deaf 
which permits and encourages the parents 
of pre-school children to participate in the 
home teaching of such school activities as 
sense training, lipreading, and auditory 
training. However, she challenges their 
practice which restricts speech training to 
their own highly trained group, so depriv- 
ing parents of the opportunity to do all 
that they might do in this area. The basic 
factors necessary for successful speech 
training are discussed: personality fitness, 
removal of “bogies” and mysteries sur- 
rounding such training, and speech train- 
ing as an integral part of the school pro- 
gram, as well as the whole development of 
the child. The author suggests that teach- 
ers take time to find out what each parent 
can do and then guide him in applying 
various ideas and techniques in the teach- 
ing of speech at home. 

Hear Again and Like It, by Ernest S. Hol- 
land. Issued by Medical Instruments 


Company, Inc., 419 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 25 pages. 


A practical pocket guide for the new , 
hearing aid wearer covering the use and 
care of this instrument. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 











REE ER ail 
NAR 

















High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids | 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. | 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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The Deaf-Blind Child 


Dedicated to Inis B. Hall in appreciation of her 
teaching of deaf-blind children. 

















Fate barred the doors through which are 
heard all sound 

And closed the shutters that let in the light 

Then launched a soul upon life’s tedious 
round 

In utter silence and in darkest night. 

No power to hear. Not any gift of sight. 

Both blind and deaf, chained in a human 
form 

Of virile boyhood vibrant in youth’s might 

So far removed from what we call the norm. 

Could such a life in any way conform 

Or ever learn to overcome i's loss? 

We watched the miracle of love transform, 

We saw it lift the burden of the cross! 

Thoughts, through the sense of touch, were 
passed 

And lo! the barriers of language crashed. 


—Mildred Kennedy 





I Surface My Hearing Aid 


(Continued from page 170) 


























= persuaded ten or more other women to 
take up painting. We even have a teacher. 

T H F Each day is wonderfully interesting, and 
’ thanks to my hearing aid, I can take an 


active part. Blessings on inventors! 


Gardens for Us 
(Continued from page 164) 
] 


work need not even take many hours. 
M 0 D F [ go there only weekends, and there are 
many things to do besides the garden jobs. 
I have learned many short cuts, such as 
using mulch not only to keep weeds down, 


saving time and labor, but also to keep 
roots damp in drought and soil soft. 


Available with crystal or magnetic 


receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 


sured for two years! 


‘ ees - cccanemgen pene Down on one’s knees in slacks, using 
any 20 semape ety. © or sree age ungloved hands for the love of the feel 
plete with batteries. Lect a of the soil and one’s own seedlings, does 
ing power and sensitivity. it then matter whether or not one can 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pac- hear? Most of us learn to jam our lives 
ented tone control and the new so full of such benisons that hearing 
“MAGIC MIKE”, ic is an instrument counts hardly a gram. Such joys are not 
you will take pride in selling. escape from deafness but are progression 


into glories we might never have known. 


VACOLITE COMPANY And so, last weekend I planted my gar- 
den. The white strings stretched over 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 brown earth from wire fence at one end 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS to wire fence at the other. Below them 


lay seeds, patted down tightly into their 
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INSIST ON “EVEREADY” BATTERIES! 


“Every Inflection Counts... 







says Ralph Cohn, well-known producer of tele- 
vision programs, “so I have to catch them all! 
What’s more I use my hearing aid 16 hours a 
day, and with this great new 1005E ‘A’ battery, 
I’ve had as much as 81/2 days’ service!” 


ge 


says Thomas E. Russell, “ever since I’ve been 
wearing a hearing aid. I'd be crazy to go with- 
out it. I’ve been using ‘Eveready’ batteries right 
along. I’ve found out they give me longer serv- 
ice and all-’round better hearing.” 


Cha 


“EVEREADY” 


HEARING-AID “A” BATTERY 


Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? 


This battery will give you triple service! 


FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The day) report phenomenal service! 
new “Eveready” “A” battery No. This battery uses a radically new 
1005E lasts three times as long as_ electro-chemical principle to main- 
other “A” batteries of equal size! tain long life and virtually constant 
Heavy-duty users (12 to 16 hours a___ voltage. See it at your hearing-aid 
dealer’s now! 


No. 1005E Dimensions 1 31/32" x1 1/8 x 9/16 —> 


The registered trade-mark ‘‘Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 





TRADE-MARK 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
3 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDEEN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range________.____..__.__..$2.26 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading —__ naatiedaeaia $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PR‘CE 
Books I, I, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
|_.P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash... 











Call or write for tha 
demonstration today. , 


GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Ine. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York I, N. Y. 
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places: parsley and beans, cabbage, spin. 
ach and others, with zinnias to grow up 
as edging. The earth won't be broken 
next Friday, but the following week there 
will be a profusion of promise. In no 
time at all, or so it will seem, we will have 
salad. And then will come lushness of 
summer, when my plot, thirty feet wide 
and forty feet long, will burst with its 
produce, leaving me hardly a toe-hold to 
walk and to gather. - It is such things 
that make spirits do jigs. 

Calling it “compensation” is cold. Does 
the word infuriate you as it always has 
me? It is a word that is dull and inactive 
and dead. It connotes a negation, a de 
feat at the beginning. We must find a new 
word for these ways we grow into, a word 
reaching forward that keeps us a jump 
ahead of ourselves and of everyone else, 
We are deaf, or whatever we are. We need 
each to go on a voyage of discovery. The 
world is full to the gills of things to im 
trigue us and hold us, and give us those 
gold mines inside us that yield satisfaction, 
It may be my garden for me, or raising 
puppies, or anything else. It may be 
painting pictures for you, or making warm 
sweaters for overseas children, or baking 
a gingerbread boy for your grandson. 

Plenty of people are deaf in their souls, 
though not in their bodies. We, who 
merely are deaf in our bodies, can learn 
to hear keenly the subcurrents of life which 
flow often unnoticed. Just as explorers of 


far-away lands receive plaudits, so can ~ 


we, as explorers, come into an authority 
each of his own. 

Planting a garden is not compensation: 
it is one of the legions of gateways through 
which to discover the sunrise. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 169) 


was a class of two intermediate grades of 
deaf and hard of hearing children in a city 
day school. On coming into the room, one 
hardly knew but that they were hearing 
children. The children talked. They were 
surrounded by books and, like hearing 
children, went to their bookcases to obtain 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





‘Fire-proof buildings beautifully lucated opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 


and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors, 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 

Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. | 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con. 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
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| For further information address 











DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 

MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington. Marviand 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTIIA E. BRUIIN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro. Vermont 
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books to read when other work was com. 
pleted. When the teacher played the piano, 
they gathered around and “sang.” I par. 
ticularly remember an alphabet song which 
impressed me because Bernard had never 
been taught ‘the alphabet orally in school, 
How we wished then that there had been 
such a class in our town! 

We now consider ourselves fortunate in 
having an excellent teacher who gives 
Bernard speech and acoustic training. He 
uses his hearing aid, and, we think, pays 
more attention to what he hears. He is 
trying to build a hearing vocabulary and 
already knows his numbers through 
hearing. 

Mrs. M. M., 


Illinois. 





Speech in Detroit 
(Continued from page 163) 


ued through the fourth grade. The vowel 
and consonant charts are given daily in 
the lower grades. 


In each grade the pupils continue hay- 
ing work with a multiple hearing aid. 
If, after a fair trial, there is no response 
it is stopped, and vibration alone is used. 

Last June during the convention Miss 
Stokoe gave a demonstration in speech 
with a fourth grade class. Four members 
of the class had received acoustic training 
in addition to vibration. The others had 
had vibration only. We asked some ex- 
perienced teachers of the deaf to select 
the ones who had not had acoustic train- 
ing; but they were unable to do so. 

From the fifth grade through the ninth 
—our highest grade—we have weekly 
speech tests conducted by teachers assigned 
for this work. The home room teacher 
becomes so accustomed to the voices of 
her class that she is apt to overlook care- 
Having another teacher come 
in not only helps the home room teacher, 
but gives the other teacher an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing what goes on in 
another room. 

In the sixth grade we begin the use of 
diacritical marks and the pupils make 
their own dictionaries and also use regular 


less speech. 
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is all magnetic... the only all-magnetic, 
wearable hearing aid in all the world! Brings 
freedom from worry about temperature and 
humidity, anywhere. 


FREE Booklet 


answers the 5 essential questions 
about hearing with a hearing aid. 


SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
NO OBLIGATIONS 


USE THIS COUPON 
















E. A. MYERS & SONS 
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WHAT CAN YOU 
BELIEVE ABOUT 
DEAINISS? 
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A ® Rumors, claims, half- 
‘f truths! You hear so 
many conflicting things 
about deafness! If you 
or someone dear to 

nach you has difficulty in 
hearing—you ought to find out the 
facts now. 

Get the great Free Book that 
tells how modern science can an- 
alyze and correct hearing loss— 
How Beltone, amazing new one- 
unit Hearing Aid (so tiny it fits 
into a man’s watch pocket) can 
relieve even severe cases. And no 
button need show in the ear! 

The full facts are startling—and 
encouraging. Rush this; coupon 
now. No obligation. 


Bellon rn 


Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 


FREE BOOK - MAIL COUPON 


| BELTONE HEARING AID CO., DEPT. RR-31 | 

| 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
the new FREE Booklet of facts about | 
DEAFNESS and How to Overcome ~s 
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dictionaries just as hearing children do, 
There is only one way to have good 
speech for the deaf: eternal vigilance, and 
correction, not by one teacher, but by 
every teacher in the school. One poor 
speech teacher can ruin in a few months 
the speech it has taken years to build. 
For this reason, every teacher of the 
deaf should be a well trained speech teach. 
er with an ear trained for sound. 
I am always very dubious about the 
ability of a teacher if she tells me how 
well she can read lips—for I know that 
she is looking instead of listening. 














E. A. Gruver 
(Continued from page 159) 


Dr. Gruver spent eleven busy years as. 
head of the Pennsylvania School. In addi- 
tion to his regular duties, he was Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, Tor- 
resdale, Philadelphia, 1926-1931; Vice- 
President of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, 1927-1929; Presi- 
dent, 1929-1930. He was a member of the 
National Research Council’s Conferences 
on Problems of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing; and the White House Conference 
on Physically Handicapped Children in 
1930. He was also connected with numer- 
ous other organizations: Rotary Club, Phi 
Beta Kappa, Chamber of Commerce, and I 
the Masons were among the number. He §} 
belonged to the Presbyterian Church and 
was an elder for a number of years. | 

Upon his retirement from the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, Dr. Gruver 
lived for some years at Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia. His duties as President of 
the American Association occupied part of 
his time, and soon he was fully occupied 
with social and other duties. In the sum- 
mer of 1937 he was in charge of the deaf 
section of the Education of the Handi- 
capped at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1946 Dr. and Mrs. Gruver 
purchased a residence at Apponaug, Rhode 
Island. This was their home at the time Wy 
of his death. 

With all his amiable qualities, Dr. Gruver 

















wae ow ECU! RR. . 


Tae unique features of the NEW Unex 
TuTone 150" are the product of the years 
Nichols and Clark Co. spent studying hearing 
problems. The design of the UNEX considers 
every aspect of these problems from 
weight to color to inconspicuous wearing 
comfort. And you know you can pur- 
chase the UNEX with confidence—con- 
fidence—confidence conceived through 
the maker's reputation for precision, 


quality, and experience in electronics. 


IEW DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOMED 


WRITE DEPT. V 


THE NICHOLS & CLARK CO. 


music is no longer with- 
theld from these handicapped . . . not anymore... 


HATHORNE 


m™ THERE A CHIT TC 
aA CHE AU DIRMES 


46A 2% critic? . . . there are 

thousands of them, here, 
for this is the world famous 
Hatch Memorial Shell on the 
banks of the Charles River in 
Boston, Massachusetts. This 
is the mecca for music lovers 
from miles around, who gather 
on early summer evenings to 
thrill to the music of Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra. 


UT there are some who do 
not go. Some who long 
to feel the brilliance of Liszt, 
the passion of Beethoven, the 
thunder of Rachmaninoff . . . 
unfortunate men and women 
who cannot join those ‘‘crit- 
ics’ who do hear every cres- 
cendo, every swell or hush or 
roar. 


UNEX 


TuTone “150” 







Models from 


95.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Pbh.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
wees oo IS 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_______________ $17.00 

Series 117. Myths ___.____._.______ $10.00 

Sesies I, Tl end TT _____._.___$37.50 
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was a man of unusually high ethical stand. 
ards; when a matter of principle was in. 
volved, he would unhesitatingly make any 
sacrifice of personal interest. Regardless 
of his ability in educational and _ other 
fields, I prefer to remember him as a 
friend, a faithful friend for more than 
fifty years. His life was full of good 
works; and when he became too feeble to 
work, he still served God by being what 
he was—a man. 

Surviving members of his family are: his 
widow, the former Margaret Prindle Hink- 
ley, of Portland, Maine; two daughters, 
Mrs. Eleanor G. Hicks, of Binghampton, 
N. Y., and Miss Margaret Hinkley Gruver, 
assistant principal, Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf; and a son, Elbert A. Gruver, 
Jr., a prominent theatrical manager and 
a veteran of the Second World: War. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 162) 


Afrikaans, not only to help me to get along 
in my trade, but in a general way, and to 
keep pace with my daughter, who has 
progressed from high school to the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand. 

And that, good folks, is all, as the radio 
says. Not a very great success, but not 
a very great failure either. Just the com- 
mon deeds of the common day, which | 
am assured nevertheless ring bells in the 
far away. 

I have seen far land; walked with great 

men; known 
Poverty, riches; fevered with love's 


fret; 
Met the bright eyes of danger; stood 
alone. 
In this still garden now let me forget. 
L. A. MoTLer, 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 


In his personal letter to me, Mr. Motler 
remarks that he “belongs to the pad and 
pencil generation.” “Probably the use of 
pad and pencil makes for good English,” 
he adds, “but I would not know. Both 
my wife and my daughter use the manual 
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For these with importect hearing 
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THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here's how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on. . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 
tally deaf. 


WASH FLASHS 
ME 70 GET UP 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 
Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week. 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is 2 sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BAI. Bridge- 


port, Conr. 


General Electric Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 

104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 

2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNFAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W 
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alphabet to me, as my abilities at lipread. 
ing consist of the wildest flukes. People 
just do not understand why an intelligent 
person like myself has to make guesses of 
an absurd nature.” 


This remarkable life story interested me 
very much, not only because of its revela- 
tion of what a severely deaf person can 
accomplish, but because it carries so many 
reminders of my own volatile youth. For 
instance, there was a time when the sacred 
name of Pankhurst aroused tremors in my 
whole being. I read everything Sylvia 
Pankhurst wrote, and studied the life 
stories of her talented mother and sister, 
imitating them so far as I was able, even 
to the point of carrying banners and go- 
ing to jail for the cause. 


The point is, however, that Mr. Motler 
learned not only how to live with himself, 
but how to live with the world, and he 
managed to cram a great deal of experience 
and adventure and travel into his life. He 
has studied people and places and thought 
about them, and has built up a philosophy 
of life for himself. So we come back to 
our first proposition and our first ques- 
tion, about living alone and living with 
others, and about the strong swimmers 
who venture into unknown waters, and 
about people who expect too much of the 
deaf. 

To sum it up, it seems to me that, while 
we must always admit our limitations, we 
must admit our potentialities also. Talents 
and energies that are unused turn inward 
and fester and start a cancerous growth 
in the mind. Every one of us who does 
not use himself to his fullest capacity will 
either suffer very much or cause suffering 
to others. 

I am very fond of that expression “use 
oneself.” To me, the panacea for inver- 
sion has always been work of one kind or 
another, work that uses the mind and the 
body, and keeps the individual too fully 
occupied to brood over the discrepancies 
of life or the uncertainties of his own 
performance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


Primary Day School for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 





SWING HIGH, SWING LOW, IN THE SUNSHINE 


The Oral Method of instruction used exclusively and the fitting of 
individual hearing aids encouraged when beneficial to 
the child. Parent participation required. 


NO TUITION 


Supported by contributions and donations 


186 Schreiner Place 
MARY K. VAN WYK 
San Antonio 2, Texas Biccter 




















WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
tor three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


WANTED: Immediately and September Ist qualified 
oral teachers for various grades in the enlarged Lutheran 
School. Excellent working conditions, pleasant sur- 
roundings, good rE Applicants need not be of 
Lutheran faith. Klein, Supt., 6861 East Nevada 
Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan. 











WANTED for September 1 1949, a trained. oral teacher 
of the deaf for a first grade class. Salary $250.00 and 
up depending on experience. Mary K. Van Wyk, Sun- 
shine Cottage, 186 Schreiner Place, San Antonio 2, 
Texas. 

WANTED: Three young oral ‘nn for the school 
year 1949-50 in a private school for the deaf. Address 
Volta Review Box B-16. 





WANTED—Oral teachers for preparatory and primary 
groups for 1949-50 session. Southern residential school. 
Good salaries. Address Vo'ta Bureau, Box P-4. 


TEACHER OF DEAF, married, wants position in Cali- 
fornia. Experienced in oral day schools all grades. 148 
hours’ college work. B.S. degree. Nursery school train- 
ing. Major: Education of Deaf. Address Volta Bureau, 
Box J-6. 





WANTED: September, Qualified teacher for young deaf 
and hard-of-hearing chidren in day school. Pleasant 
working conditions, good salary. Birmingham Junior 
League School of Speech Correction, Inc., 517 North 
20th Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama. 


AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.’’ Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 
Samples. Auricular Fou~dation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 

WANTED: Teaches eet pre-school class 10 to 12 daily, 
August 1 to 26, $35.00 per week. Washington Hear- 
ing Society, 2431 14th St., N.W., Washington a at 





WANTED: Head spenehs: enacher ie private ashe! for 
young deaf children. Salary $5,000 to $6,000, de- 
pending on experience and training, plus living quarters 
and travelling expenses to Oregon. Assistant speech 
teacher also wanted. Please furnish references. Write 
Paul L. Boley, 1410 Yeon Bidg., Port!and, Oregon. 





WANTED: By Sept. 1, two qualified teachers for Oral 
Primary School, preferably one with executive experi- 
ence. Attractive salary. Apply to Mrs. M. Hender- 
son, 913 Van Cura St., Corpus Christi, Texas. 





YOUNG LADY desiees connection with Heating Aid 
sales office. Thoroughly experienced in office routine 
and customer contact. Dependable and capable of as- 
ibility. Address Volta Review Box 
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No. R-19. 











REPRINT AND CIRCULAR SERIES OF 
THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Research Recommendations of the Second 
Conference on Problems of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 


Washington, D. C. — February, 1929 
PRICE 50c 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 








A young lady recently settled in a small South. 
ern town. She set out one morning to catch a 
bus bound for a nearby city. She reached the 
bus stop, several minutes before the scheduled 
time of departure and found no bus in sight, 
Ten or fifteen minutes later, no bus having yet 
appeared, she turned to a man, obviously a native 
of the region, who was lounging against a nearby 
tree, and asked whether a bus was not soon due, 
The man reckoned one would be along in another 
hour or so. Dismayed, the young lady queried: 
“But what happened to the 9:45?” “Oh, it went 
by “bout half-hour ago,” he drawled. “The driver 
always leaves a little early so’s to avoid the 
crowd.” 


Time Marches On: Junior and his mother 
were looking through the family album. “And 
here,” said the mother, “is your Aunt Mary; and 
that’s your little niece, Marlene.” Then they 
came to a handsome young man with a crop 
of wavy hair. “Who is that?” Junior wanted to 
know. “Why, that’s your father!” exclaimed the 
mother. “My father!” said Junior, skeptically. 
“Then who’s the bald-headed guy that’s been 
living with us?” 


Male Order: After the wedding ceremony, 
the happy couple were photographed and proofs 
were promised in a few days. The large envelope 
from the photographer that came a few days 
later was opened in great excitement. There was 
even greater excitement when the young couple 
found inside the envelope several studies of a 
baby lying on a rug. On the back of the proofs 
was stamped: “Please state clearly which size 
you want—and how many.” 


Speaker of the Evening. At a dinner com- 
memorating the 25th anniversary of a college 
organization, the toastmaster introduced the 
speaker with great fervor, stressing her years of 
faithful service to the club and eulogizing her 
ability and charm. Somewhat overwhelmed, the 
speaker faced the audience. 

“After such an introduction,” she said, dis 
armingly, “I can hardly wait to hear what I’m 
going to say.”—Reader’s Digest. 


Dressing the Part: “It’s odd how one’s 
clothes react on one’s mentality,” he observed one 
evening. “Now, when I am wearing a_ business 
suit, I’m all business; when I’m in evening dress, 
social matters occupy my mind; and when I am 
in golf togs, I don’t think of anything but the 
game.” I see,” said a listener. “And when you 
are taking a bath, I suppose your mind is abso- 
lutely blank?” 


“Itching,”’ reports Colonel Stoopnagle, “is 
something that when a soldier is standing at 
attention his nose is always.” 








